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RANCE has read Mr. Bonar Law’s Reparations 

plan, it appears, with “consternation,” 

*“ amazement,” “ bewilderment,” “ stupefact- 

ion.” We do not know whether these uncomfortable 
states of mind are simulated or real, and perhaps it 
does not much matter. What does matter is that 
France should realise that the plan has the backing of 
practically everybody in this country. The Daily 
Mail and the Evening News may, if they choose, be 
plus frangais que la France; but it is sheer impud- 
ence on their part to pretend that they are voicing 
British opinion, or the opinion of any party or section 
in Britain, when they abuse the Prime Minister for 
betraying France, imperilling the Entente and sup- 
porting “German dodgery.” The occasion is too 
serious for this fustian. If we are to solve the Repara- 
tions problem—and, we might add, if we are to save 
the Entente and defeat “‘ German dodgery ”’—we have 
got to approach it as a matter of business. That 
involves three essentials—an adequate moratorium, a 
fixed sum within the German capacity to pay, and 
inducement, not violence, to Germany. Those three 
essentials are in the British Government’s plan, and, 
though there may be differences of opinion about 
details, the British nation will unhesitatingly support 
the plan. Its main objection from the French point 
of view—apart from any predilection that the French 
may have for force for its own sake or for some ulterior 
end—is that it offers no prospect of the immediate 
cash which France badly wants. We sympathise with 
France's needs; but can any scheme be devised that 
will satisfy them on the instant ? The French plan of 
putting bailiffs and bayonets into Germany, we are 
convinced, will produce nothing—or less than nothing. 
And since Mr. Bonar Law is convinced of that, and 


knows that every intelligent person in Great Britain 
is convinced of it, he has done well to say so publicly 
in Paris, rather than to exercise the “ prudence and 
finesse” advocated by the pundits of the Evening 


News. 
* * * 


No real progress has been made at Lausanne during 
the past week. There has been bickering over the 
Capitulations and minorities questions, and a great 
deal of fanfaronade from the Turks about Mosul. 
From a tactical point of view Angora may be doing 
well to stress its Mosul claim; for here is the best 
chance of dividing the Allies, since neither France 
nor Italy cares a brass button whether we or the 
Turks are masters of the vilayet. Some of the Paris 
newspapers, in their anger at the British attitude on 
Reparations, are already murmuring against France’s 
“‘generosity”’ in supporting Lord Curzon’s defence of 
Mosul. As for Turkey’s moral rights in the matter, 
it is the merest cant to pretend she has any. There is 
only a tiny percentage of Turks in the whole vilayet. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Kurds, and there are 
considerable minorities of Assyrians, Christians and 
Arabs. None of them have asked to be put under the 
rule of Angora. No doubt the Turks have excellent 
reasons of a non-moral order for wanting Mosul. 
They, like the rest of us, can recognise the smell of oil, 
and they are fully alive to the strategic value of the 
position, which dominates northern Mesopotamia. 
Whether they are prepared to fight for it is as yet 
doubtful ; we certainly do not swallow all the rumours 
of the coming war that are wafted in daily from the 
Near East. Maybe, if we were put to the test, we should 
not be prepared to fight. We are bound both by the 
Covenant and by our Treaty with Feisul to defend 
Irak; but a fresh war with Turkey would be highly 
unpopular with the British taxpayer, and we might 
choose to scuttle from Mosul as the French did from 
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Cilicia. If we did that, we should very soon have to 
abandon Baghdad also and make our strategic frontier 
to the north of Basra. 

* * * 

The proposals put forward by the Royal Commission 
appointed to consider the bestowal of Honours are 
eminently reasonable and satisfactory. Mr. Henderson 
was no doubt justified, in theory at least, in expressing, 
in a minority report, his doubt as to whether a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, appointed by the Prime 
Minister of the day, would be strong enough to prevent 
the “ sale ’’ of honours by party leaders; but a com- 
mittee of any kind, drawn from any quarter and 
appointed by anyone, would certainly prevent the 
worst scandals. We cannot, for example, imagine 
any committee of reputable men who would have 
consented to the bestowal of a peerage on the most 
intimate personal friend of the late Prime Minister. 
It is Mr. Lloyd George, of course—the least snobbish 
of statesmen—who has forced the whole question to 
the front. He is personally so indifferent to titles 
that he has treated the question with a venial levity 
which the public will not tolerate. We “ love a Lord,” 
but we have certain minimum requirements which the 
Welshman habitually overlooked. It is his frivolity 
that has shocked us. Titles are not altogether a joke. 

* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George carried his feeling about titles too 
far. He accumulated an enormous party fund on the 
basis of principles which he never shared. He sold 
something to which perhaps he himself attached no 
value, but in so doing he undermined the whole system. 
There is no plain reason why titles should not be sold. 
The order of Baronetcy was created by James I. solely 
for the purpose of raising money, and even to-day it 
is not at all clear why money should not be a sufficient 
reason for the bestowal of a title. England is ruled 
by rich men, titled or untitled, and short of the abolition 
of the influence of rich men—by means which have no 
connection with the Honours List—we see no object 
in opposing the grant of a baronetcy or a peerage to 
this or that contributor to the party funds. Obviously 
however, it is desirable that the transaction should be 
public. Let us know why our peers are peers, and 
the scandal is ended. 

* * * 


“Unemployment Sunday ”’ falls this week-end; and 
in all parts of the country demonstrations have been 
arranged under the joint auspices of the Trades and 
Labour Councils and the unemployed. There can be 
no doubt that the unemployed agitation, after a long 
period of comparative ineffectiveness, is gathering 
force, and securing an increased measure both of public 
attention and of support from the unemployed and the 
Trade Unions. The National March organised by the 
Unemployed Committees, while it has not wrung an 
interview from the Prime Minister, has succeeded, 
largely on account of his unyielding attitude, in 
accomplishing much more important results. It has 
caused the Trade Unions, which were inclined to look 
askance at the Unemployed Organisation, because of 
its largely Communist direction, to extend full recog- 
nition to it, and to take up seriously the work of 
agitation. The Labour Party in the House, deter- 
mined to make unemployment the leading issue during 


the next Session, doubtless feels the need for the 
support of a live movement in the country, and is 
willing to seize the opportunity presented by the 
National March and Mr. Bonar Law’s refusal of an 
interview as convenient means of getting an agitation 
under way. ‘The appeal of the Trades Union Congress 
for action seems to have met everywhere with an 
immediate response, and a period of lively agitation 
appears to be promised. Mr. Henderson is fighting 
the Newcastle by-election almost wholly on the unem- 
ployment issue; and it seems clear already that he is 
getting an excellent response. The patience of the 
unemployed during the past two years has been amaz- 
ing; but it will not endure for ever. Mr. Bonar Law 
will find himself compelled, as his predecessor never 
was, to tackle the question seriously when Parliament 


meets. 
= * a 


The decision of the House of Lords in the Scottish 
rents case, under which the raising of rents without 
prior notice to quit was decided to be illegal, is said 
to have been a factor of some importance in Labour's 
election successes across the Border. The decision, 
which corresponds to that given in the English Courts, 
meant in Scotland that tenants became entitled in the 
majority of cases to the repayment of all increased 
rents illegally charged, or, in effect, to occupy their 
houses rent free for periods ranging up to six months. 
For whereas in England notice to quit was usually 
given before rents were raised, in Scotland this formality 
was in most cases not observed. The decision of the 
House of Lords finally settles the point of law; but 
Scottish property-owners are now most vigorously agita- 
ting for retrospective legislation to enable them to retain 
the rents illegally exacted. Scottish Labour, on the 
other hand, is declaring with equal vigour that the 
decision must stand. The question is whether the 
Government will agree to introduce a Bill in the terms 
desired by the property-owners. We fail to see any 
argument on which they can properly base such action. 
There is no doubt that the increases were illegal; and 
it was the business of the owners and agents, in Scotland 
as in England, to understand the law, and to comply 
with its provisions. It is doubtless true that the 
present position involves hardship for small property 
owners in some cases; but that is not a sufficient 
reason for retrospective reversal of a legal decision 
obviously in harmony with the terms of the Act. It 
may be desirable to amend this clause of the Act, so 
far as its future operation is concerned. But as regards 
the past, the Scottish decision must be allowed to 


stand. 
* * * 


The National Union of Teachers has decided at a 
national conference to accept the proposed voluntary 
reduction of 5 per cent. on the salaries fixed under 
the Burnham Scale. This is in effect the teachers’ 
second reduction; for the placing of pensions on a 
contributory basis, which meant a 5 per cent. fall in 
salaries, was enforced by Act of Parliament last year. 
It is to be hoped that the acceptance of this further 
reduction, which is admitted to be a violation of the 
agreement under which the salary scales were fixed 
until 1925, will be regarded as settling the question 
once and for all. At Gateshead, where the teachers 
have for some time been locked out because they 
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refused to accept a cut imposed locally by the Education 
Authority, a settlement has already been reached, and 
the Authority has agreed to pay the reduced national 
scale. In other areas, where trouble has been threaten- 
ing, the same course is likely to be followed. Certainly 
in face of the voluntary acceptance of a reduction by 
the teachers, no Local Education Authority is justified 
in refusing to pay the new scales now nationally agreed 
upon. It is at least a moot point whether, in view of 
the pledges given, the Local Authorities panel of the 
Burnham Committee was justified in asking the 
teachers to accept any reduction at all. There is no 
doubt that any authority which attempts to take 
isolated action will put itself most thoroughly in the 
wrong. 
* * * 

Moscow has a very dictatorial way, with foreigners 
as well as with the citizens of the Soviet Republic. 
When the majority of the French Socialist Party 
decided to affiliate to the Moscow International, and 
changed its name to the “‘ French Communist Party,” 
most of its members can have had little idea of the rod 
which Moscow had in pickle for them. They are now 
discovering the nature of Communist discipline. Under 
the orders of the Fourth Congress of the Moscow Inter- 
national, the Party is being thoroughly purged. Many 
of its influential members are being expelled because 
their Communism is suspected of falling below the 
100 per cent. Moscow standard. All Freemasons, all 
members of the Ligue des Droits de T Homme, are being 
extruded. M. Frossard, the secretary of the Party 
and one of the principal instruments of its conversion 
to Communism, has resigned his office and his member- 
ship. M. Cachin, the editor of L’Humanité, tears his 
hair helplessly as one member after another of his 
editorial staff is dismissed for unorthodoxy. There 
are clear signs of an impending split in the ranks of 
the Party, to be followed probably by a reunion with 
the elements which refused to follow it into affiliation 
with Moscow. French Trade Unionism and French 
Socialism are now alike hopelessly split as a result of 
the disruptive influence of the Communist propaganda. 


* * * 


The decision of the Labour Party to convene a 
special conference to consider questions of local 
government is to be commended. It has long been 
one of the weaknesses of the Party that, while its 
affiliated local Parties were active in municipal affairs, 
very little was done to co-ordinate their activities, or 
to supply them with necessary information and guidance 
from a common centre. Pefhaps the serious setback 
which Labour suffered at the municipal elections last 
November has something to do with the Party’s present 
action. But the objects which it can be made to 
serve are by no means purely electoral. The problem 
of municipal development badly needs to be considered 
in common by persons with local government experience 
in all parts of the country. The Labour Party Con- 
ference is not well suited to formulate a municipal 
programme ; and it is an excellent suggestion, based 
on a practice followed in recent years by the I.L.P., 
that the annual Party Conference should be preceded 
by a special conference of local delegates dealing solely 
With questions of local government. There is also 
much to be said for the proposal to establish a special 





local government journal. The average Labour man 
who secures election to a local authority is apt to be 
very much in the hands of the permanent officials and 
the “old hands” on the Council, unless he is given 
constant help and stimulus from outside. There is so 
much room for the healthy expansion of Local Govern- 
ment services and so much need for clear thinking on 
questions of municipal policy, that the Labour Party 
would be missing a magnificent opportunity if it did 
not take the matter up. We hope the forthcoming 
Conference will be the betaine of big developments 
of Labour’s action in the sphere of local government. 
* * *~ 


An Irish correspondent writes : Joy bells rang in the 
New Year in Dublin to an accompaniment of rifle and 
revolver fire contributed by prowling snipers and 
jumpy sentries. But the shooting was a feeble and 
futile affair as compared with the alarms and excursions 
which were our nightly entertainment up till a few 
weeks ago. The golden times are at end, when would- 
be fire-eaters from nests amongst the chimneys, lined 
luxuriously with cushions and air-pillows, could blaze 
away for hours with no more risk to themselves than if 
they were shooting at clay pigeons. To-day the 
sniper is so grievously hunted and harried that all but 
a few have given up the business as a bad job. Officially 
Republicans announce their determination to fight to 
the last cartridge, yet peace rumours are in the air and 

ace proposals are being eagerly canvassed. It has 
ong been known that some of the most prominent 
Irregular leaders in the South are in favour of ending 
hostilities. Up to the present they have yielded to the 
war-makers to avoid a split in the Republican ranks, 
but, according to reports, matters have now reached a 
stage when the heads of certain bands insist that if they 
cannot get a general arrangement they will make terms 
on their own account. Curiously enough, it is the 
active fighters who are most anxious for a settlement ; 
the arm-chair Republicans are on paper more intransi- 
gent than ever. The intervention of officers of the 
old I.R.A., who have taken no part in the Treaty 
conflict, may produce good results, though up to the 

resent the nature of the plan by which they hope to 
tine both sides together has not been disclosed. 
Nobody expects that general agreement can be secured 
immediately, but were it possible to obtain a truce the 
worst of Ireland’s political difficulties would have 
disappeared. 


* * * 


Peace in the South ought not to be more difficult 
to attain than peace in the North. Yet whereas during 
the first six months of last year sectarian murders in 
Belfast were on an average two a day, good order has 
now been established, and Protestants and Catholics 
are resuming friendly relations. Nor has order been 
restored wholly at the point of the bayonet, though, 
undoubtedly, the decision of the Northern Government 
to employ force against its own Die-hards had a tran- 
quillising effect. But the expelled workers are return- 
ing to the shipyards and factories with the good will of 
the majority of the men who helped to drive them out. 
This change is due less to any weakening of Orange 
political prejudices than to a consciousness that the 
anti-Catholic vendetta was economically a blunder 
of the first magnitude. Employers realised this a 
long time ago, but the truth is at last os home 
to the workers themselves. Sectarian quarrels left the 
Trade Union houses divided against themselves, with 
the result that wage cuts in the Six Counties have been 
far more drastic than in the Free State. Belfast may 
not be easily reconciled to the idea of political unity, 
but the mass of its people have a very keen sense of 
the practical importance of economic —- and it 
is along this line, rather than by squabbling over 
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border areas, that the best hope offers of establishing 
friendly relations between the two Governments. 


* * * 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—I do not gather that 
in recommending the abolition of honours for political 
services Mr. Henderson would desire, under existing con- 

ditions, to restrict the creation of peerages in case of need for a 
definite political end. That has always been a Conservative 
dream, the principle of which cropped up again in the Times 
the other day in a bland suggestion that when the Lords begin 
to reconstitute their Chamber they should take as their model 
the system under which the Scottish representative peers are 
periodically selected. In other words, none but peers should 
be eligible for election, and none but their fellow-peers have a 
say in the voting, thus effectually withdrawing from the Crown 
what may be called its one democratic prerogative, used more 
than once in past years—or, rather, merely invoked, for the 
threat was enough—to enforce the will of the constituencies 
and the Commons. 
* * * 

Whether the King should be expected, as the majority of the 
Honours Commission indirectly recommend. to exercise an active 
personal supervision over Ministerial nominations is a different 
proposition, but hardly one that need involve such a violent 
breach with constitutional decorum as I see attributed to it. 
In theory it may be true that the Crown’s sole concern with a 
Prime Minister’s recommendations is to accept and give effect 
to them, but in practice, unless I am much mistaken, the process 
frequently works out less automatically. Certainly King 
Edward and, I should think, Queen Victoria plied the blue 
pencil pretty freely, while the former on occasion went further 
and insisted on interpolating nominations of his own, even at 
the risk, in the words of the caustic and possibly not apocryphal 
protest ascribed to the late Lord Salisbury, of his “ going down 
to posterity as King of the Jews.” Constitutionally, of course, 
the Premier takes responsibility for all distributions of honours, 
but one need not construe that convenient formula according 
to its absolute letter. 

* * * 

As the East Newcastle contest is apparently to be fought 
out as a kind of test election, a clear understanding of what 
the different candidates stand for would seem to be desirable. 
Yet in certain quarters Major Barnes continues to be described 
as the type of Liberal who in the absence of a Conservative 
rival would be certain to command the Conservative vote. 
This must be some other Major Barnes, or possibly the purer 
essence of an earlier incarnation, not the aggressive convert 
to Wee Free-ism who has been zealously practising his later 
faith for the last four years. Personally I doubt whether the 
Major Barnes of to-day—-so little is his record appreciated by 
either Conservatives or National Liberals—would stand as 
good a chance in a straight fight with Labour as he may in his 
three-cornered duel. 

* * * 

While, however, I am sceptical of the ability of any ex- 
Coalitionist, whether under one political label or another, to 
attract Conservative or even National Liberal support, I find 
it equally hard to credit the artless Lloyd Georgian hint that 
Liberalism might fare better with an entirely new champion 
—some visitant from Erewhon wholly uncontaminated by 
previous dealings with either the Wee Frees or the Liberal 
Coalitionists. For Mr. Henderson’s sake one could wish that 
his Liberal opponents would nominate some such masquerader. 
As was seen at the General Election, the effect would infallibly 
be to send Radical-minded politicians flocking into the Labour 
camp by the score. Better to scrap your wobblers than your 
stalwarts, and if Major Barnes can retain his stalwarts, which 
I take to be his aim, he will be doing the best that can be done 
alike for his party and for the utility of the fight as an electoral 
pointer. 

* * * 

As for the general prospects of Liberal reunion, I gather that 
the latest authoritative view on that receding topic is that it has 
become a matter not so much for the constituencies (where 
unity seems likely to be reached in any event by a process of 
Liberal attrition) as for Mr. Lloyd George, or, rather, for his 
expensively officered and lavishly endowed organisation, now 
rapidly expanding into a network of vested interests. What 
inducement can this body be offered to throw its millions, let 
alone its principles, into a common pool with the funds of the 
impoverished rival section? To begin with, it would certainly 
want both to call the tune and lead the dance. 





MICHING MALLECHO 


HE proceedings in Paris are, we fear, the 
prelude to mischief. It seems, as we write, 
that only a miracle can avert the breakdown 

of the Conference. The summary rejection of the 
British plan by the French Cabinet and M. Poincaré’s 
ultimatum leave little doubt of the general temper of 
France. Discussion in the face of such an attitude 
can only be a waste of breath. No settlement that 
does not give reasonable satisfaction to the Germans 
as well as to ourselves and the French is worth the 
paper it is written on, and M. Poincaré’s plan, which 
we are informed represents his minimum demands, is 
nothing but the big stick brandished in the eyes of 
Berlin. This is miching mallecho. 


The British plan which, we are told, has “ stupefied ” 
France, stands, so far as its main provisions are con- 
cerned, in little need of defence in this country. It 
proposes a four-years’ moratorium, during which 
Germany should be liable only for deliveries in kind. 
It scales down the total Reparations bill to 
£2,500,000,000, to be paid in a graduated series of 
instalments over a term of years. Germany, on her 
side, is required to take proper measures for the 
stabilisation of the mark and the reform of her finances 
and to submit herself to a scheme of foreign control 
for that purpose. This control, it is suggested, should 
be in the hands of an ad hoc body to be set up in Berlin 
—a Council consisting of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, with an American 
and a neutral in addition and the German Finance 
Minister as ex-officio chairman. In case this supervising 
authority should report a failure on the part of Germany 
to’ discharge her obligations, the Allies should be 
entitled, provided they were unanimous in the matter, 
to resort to economic and military sanctions. Finally, 
Mr. Bonar Law offers a partial cancellation of inter- 
Allied debts on certain conditions—the conditions, it is 
true, do not satisfy France, but the offer in itself marks 
an all-important break with the policy of the Balfour 
Note. This plan, by its definiteness and compre- 
hensiveness, stands in sharp contrast to the shuffling 
experiments that have bemused the world for the past 
three years. It treats Germany at last as an earthly 
entity and not as a kingdom of the moon. It recognises 
that she can pay nothing now, and it claims a maxi- 
mum sum which practically everyone—including all 
honest Germans—will agree is, at least, within her 
power to pay eventually. It is not inspired by any 
sentimental tenderness for Germany ; Germany is to be 
encouraged, rather than coerced, because encourage- 
ment is a possible method of getting something, and 
coercion is a certain method of getting nothing. Yet 
there is pressure to be applied ; the control over the 
Reich finances amounts to a considerable interference 
with German independence, and we could hardly 
expect that it would be welcomed by everyone in 
Germany. The severity of the proposal is, however, 
mitigated by the composition of the Council, which 
with the inclusion of American and neutral repre- 
sentatives becomes an international body and not a 
mere junta of victors, as well as by the chairmanship 
of the German Finance Minister. In any case, dis- 


agreeable as it may be, some effective supervision is 
inevitable in the present economic and mental state 
of Germany and of her creditors. More ominous, 
perhaps, is the threat in the background of a possible 
military occupation. 


But this, we presume, figures 
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in the British plan rather as a sop to France than as 
betokening any serious intention on our part to indulge 
in moon-raking adventures. It is to be observed 
that penalties of this sort can only be inflicted by the 
unanimous decision of the Allies, and there is not likely 
to be unanimity. Nor, indeed, if the British hypothesis 
is correct—if, that is to say, the Germans could and 
would faithfully carry out their amended obligations— 
is there any reason why the question of military 
sanctions should ever arise. 


Why do the French refuse to look at this scheme ? 
It means a revision of the Treaty of Versailles, cry the 
critics in shocked tones. Of course it does. What 
value would it have otherwise? The pedantic 
insistence on the Treaty and on her rights under it 
has been the curse of France; unless and until she 
faces the facts, her rights will remain a snare and a 
delusion. But the real trouble with the angry and 
intransigent France of to-day is not an unintelligent 
belief in the sacred instrument of Versailles. It is 
a still more unintelligent belief in the use of force. 
The differences in the rival plans—the length of the 
moratorium, the measures for supervising the reform 
of German finances, the details of payment, the total 
sum to be paid, even the inter-Allied debt cancellation 
—all these, it is clear, could be adjusted by discussion. 
What defies compromise is the French determination 
to treat Germany as a fraudulent bankrupt. “ Fraudu- 
lent bankrupt” may or may not be a legitimate 
metaphor to apply to the German nation. But it is a 
metaphor, and it is fatal to run a metaphor too hard. 
Yet that is what France insists on doing. She will 
pursue the delinquent with the utmost rigour of the 
Treaty. She will have her “ productive guarantees ”— 
coal control, timber and Customs dues in the first 
place, and military occupation thereafter. To us it seems 
incredible that the French should expect this policy 
of violence to produce anything at all save hatred and 
sullen resistance on the part of Germany. Do they— 
do the less ignorant of them, at any rate—really expect 
to secure their rights by such methods, rights, we 
mean, in the sense of cash or goods that will help 
them to balance their budget and pay for the repair of 
their devastated regions? Or is their maxim Oderint 
dum metuant, and are they prepared to forego their 
chance of reparations in order to secure themselves 
against a German revanche? We have not heard so 
much of late about France’s anxiety for her safety ; 
but the French have not ceased to think anxiously 
about it. Their diplomatic intrigues in certain of the 
German States disaffected to the Reich, their pre- 
occupation with the Rhine, their constant straining 
after the Ruhr basin, have a political as well as an 
economic significance. It is pretty certain, indeed, that 
in the minds of many Frenchmen the politics and 
the economics of the German problem are bound up 
together in a way that not every Englishman finds it 
easy to appreciate. There is money to be recovered 
from Germany. Very well; with French administra- 
tors and French troops in German territory, the French 
exchequer may get its dues. If these expectations are 
disappointed, there are at least good prospects of the 
French heavy industry getting something for itself. 
And, in any event, there is security. 


That is the prevalent French view, but it is a view 
which is shared by very few outside France. It is not 
that we make light of the French fears and their need 
for security, any more than we make light of their 
financial straits. But we cannot see how the applica. 





tion of force to Germany is going in the long run to 
guarantee either security or gold marks for France. 
Every French debt-collector and taskmaster and 
soldier who goes into Germany is fomenting bitter 
passions, and the France of to-day is jeopardising the 
lives and fortunes of the France of to-morrow. There 
is, in fact, no real security for France against aggression, 
save by the conciliation of Germany. “* Let them hate, 
provided they fear” is only a safe maxim, if you can 
ensure perpetual fear in your enemy. And is there 
anyone so childish as to think that France—and a 
France which will be more and more isolated—can keep 
the German people indefinitely in subjection ? Whether, 
therefore, M. Poincaré is aiming at reparations or at 
national safety, his methods are equally wrong, and 
he can have no support from us. He knows that, and 
is prepared to act alone. Our réle, then, we understand, 
is expected to be one of “ benevolent neutrality.” 
We like the phrase, and we like especially the adjective 
“‘ benevolent.” France is resolved by a wild-cat policy 
to thwart what we believe to be the only reasonable 
chance of settling the Reparations problem. She will 
inevitably stir up strife in Germany and outside Ger- 
many; she will bring disaster on her own currency 
as well as on other peoples’; she will prevent that 
recovery of markets which is a vital interest of ours. 
And we are to feel benevolent about it! As for neu- 
trality—we shall, of course, be neutral, in the sense that 
we can side actively with neither party inthis mischievous 
episode. In another sense, too, we shall be pushed a 
long way nearer to a formal neutrality towards France ; 
for the Entente will become a mere name. That is a 
matter for profound regret. It may have lamentable 
results in many quarters, and notably in the Near 
East. And, though we have disapproved of the 
Entente as a device for enabling the two principal 
European Powers to dominate the Continent, we have 
never lost sight of its potential value for the develop- 
ment of a genuine internationalism. But, clearly, 
if the French are set on this frenzied adventure, it is 
useless, as Mr. Bonar Law has said, to try to patch up 
another lie; we must face realities. We are pretty 
sure that when France faces them she will not find them 
to her taste. If she fares as badly as we expect her to, 
there will be a revulsion of feeling that will overthrow 
her evil counsellors and give Europe a new chance. 
We can only hope that it may come soon. 


A NEW HOUSING SCHEME 


HEN Sir Alfred Mond, on succeeding Dr. Addison 

V V as Minister of Health, brought the State Housing 
Scheme to a premature end, he affirmed most 
emphatically his belief that “ private enterprise ’’ could be 
relied upon to step into the breach. A year’s tenure of 
office, however, compelled him to modify his opinion, 
and before the fall of the Lloyd George Government he 
had prepared the draft of a new scheme under which the 
building of working-class houses was to be resumed with 
some measure of State assistance. This scheme he left 
behind for consideration by his successor in office, and it 
appears from Mr. Bonar Law’s recent speech at Glasgow 
that the new Government intends to act upon it, and to 
come once more to the help of the local authorities in the 
provision of houses. It has become clear to everybody 
that, despite the huge fall in building costs, “ private 
enterprise’ has no intention of taking upon itself the 
burden of supplying the need of the working-class for 
houses. It is more profitably engaged, with a smaller 
labour force, in building middle-class dwellings which are 
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also urgently required, and which offer far better com- 
mercial prospects. If working-class houses are to be 
built, they will have, for some time at least, to be built 
mainly by public bodies, and with aid from public funds. 

This fact has throughout been obvious enough to all 
persons possessing any knowledge of the building industry, 
and we suspect that it was obvious to Sir Alfred Mond, 
even when he was affirming most loudly his faith in the 
ability of “‘ private enterprise” to fulfil all requirements. 
His object, in fact, was not to get houses built, but to 
bring down the costs of building to a ‘‘ commercial figure.” 
The State housing scheme, launched in the period before 
the cost of the “ new heaven and the new earth” had been 
counted in terms of public expenditure, developed speedily 
into a ramp—a ramp almost'as sensational as the worst 
profiteering scoops of the war period. The State scheme 
appeared to promise an assured demand, and every 
price connected with the building industry soared buoyantly 
upwards, in the confident assurance that the taxpayer 
would discharge the bill. The extortionate prices charged 
for building materials are common knowledge, and the 
contractor, adding to cost a higher percentage of profit 
and charging the percentage on the inflated cost of materials 
and the higher wages of labour, raised his standard of 
expectation in sympathy with the profit-making of the 
builders’ merchants and manufacturers. Competition in 
tenders was largely eliminated, and, even where firms 
competed, all alike tendered on the same inflated basis. 
Thus it was that the houses built under the State scheme 
cost on the average £1,900 apiece, and were offered at 
rents which the workers, entering on the period of declining 
wages, were quite unable to pay. 

The State, under the old scheme, made itself responsible 
for any loss. The liability of the local authority was 
limited to the product of a penny rate—a mere nothing 
in comparison with the huge losses which were unavoidable. 
Consequently the State, in order to reduce its liability, 
had every inducement to insist that high rents should be 
charged—high for working-class purses, though low in 
comparison with the capital cost of the houses. These 
high rents caused the houses to be occupied largely, not by 
the classes of workers for whom they had been principally 
erected, but by persons for whose housing needs it had 
been assumed that private enterprise would effectively 
cater. It became evident that something must be done 
_— down both costs and rents to a more reasonable 
evel. 

Sir Alfred Mond adopted the drastic method of scrapping 
the entire State housing scheme, when less than one-third 
of the minimum number of houses needed had been built. 
It must be granted that the effect of this policy was to 
bring prices down with a run. Within a year the price 
of working-class houses was halved. The actual costs fell, 
in many cases, by much more than this; but the low 
prices, ranging round £300 and £350, which have been 
quoted recently, have been reached only by serious reduc- 
tions both in the standard of accommodation and con- 
venience and in the quality of materials and workmanship. 
So drastically were prices cut, owing to the sudden curtail- 
ment of a demand which had seemed to be stable, that 
it is safe to say that many contracts to-day are being 
executed at prices which can leave practically no margin 
of profit. Prices will not go lower; they are more likely 
to rise again gradually, especially if there is any new 
housing scheme, or any marked revival of demand. 

Sir Alfred Mond thus succeeded in his primary object 
of cutting the cost of houses down to the minimum. But 
he did this only at the cost of an almost complete stoppage 
of building so far as the smaller types of houses were 
concerned. The restriction of demand at once threw many 
operatives out of work, both in the building trades and in 
all the trades supplying materials and equipment—brick- 
works, foundries, joinery shops, quarries, and so on. Ina 
sense, the State saved money heavily ; but a large part of 


what was “saved” had to be paid out again in the form 
of unemployment benefits and poor law relief. This money, 
moreover, was absolutely wasted: there were no houses 
to show for it, and private enterprise, even when costs 
had fallen to the minimum, showed not the smallest 
inclination to build houses of the smaller types. Here and 
there a public utility society, usually under the auspices 
of some progressive firm, built a few houses. Here and 
there a local authority, spurred on by the severe pressure 
of local needs, determined to build on a small scale even 
without help from the State. But, for the most part, 
working-class housing stagnated utterly. 

In these circumstances, there was clearly no alternative 
to renewed action by the State, either by a revival of the 
subsidy to private persons erecting houses, or by further 
grants in aid given to the local authorities. The Cabinet 
Committee which is considering the position has not yet 
made its report; but Sir Alfred Mond, before he left the 
Ministry of Health, had decided in favour of the latter 
course. Subsidies to private persons, in fact, result in 
assisting not the working-class, but in the main the middle- 
class, to get houses. Public utility societies are in many 
cases open to the same objection, if it be an objection. 
At all events, they certainly provide no more than an 
auxiliary means of supply. Sir Alfred Mond was forced 
again to turn to the local authorities, and to propose a 
new State-aided scheme to be carried out under public 
auspices. 

His plan, however, was not to revive the abandoned 
scheme of the post-war years, under which the State made 
itself responsible for almost the whole of the possible loss 
—amounting to something like £50 a year for every house 
actually built under the scheme at the old inflated prices. 
His new proposal was that the whole financial risk should 
be borne by the local authorities, and that the State should 
limit its share to a small annual grant, of a few pounds 
per house, to run for the period during which loan charges 
and sinking funds remained in operation. It was estimated 
that a small grant would suffice to spur many of the local 
authorities, subject as they are to intense local pressure 
from their ill-housed citizens, to build houses, even at 
the cost of bearing the remainder of the loss upon the 
local rates. There were not wanting signs that the local 
authorities would respond. Some, such as Nottingham 
and Leicester, were already building on a small scale even 
without State help. Others, such as Birmingham and 
Glasgow, were preparing more ambitious schemes for 
future building, and were making anxious inquiries con- 
cerning the possibility of State subsidies and State facilities 
in raising loans. Sir Alfred Mond estimated that 80,000 
additional houses could be built under his scheme within 
two years. This, to be sure, is hardly enough to meet 
the ordinary annual demand for new working-class houses, 
without any contribution towards wiping out the arrears 
of the past decade. But it is a big increase on the number 
likely to be built if no help is forthcoming from the State. 

The new scheme differed from the old not only in trans- 
ferring the greater part of the liability from the State to 
the local authorities, but also in proposing, though not in 
so many words, a big deterioration in the standard of the 
houses to be built. Under the old scheme, certain definite 
standards, considerably above those of pre-war days, of 
accommodation and quality of material and craftsmanship 
were enforced. For some time past, the Ministry of Health 
has been steadily lowering this standard, and enforcing, 
particularly in respect of materials, “‘ economies” which 
local authorities have denounced as uneconomic, because 
of the heavy charges for repairs and replacements which 
they will involve within a few years. Those local authorities 
which have been building without State aid have been 
compelled similarly to reduce both accommodation and 
quality, justifying their action by saying that it is useless 
to build houses which are above the means of the wage- 
earners for whom they are intended. It was clearly part 
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of Sir Alfred Mond’s revised scheme that these lower 
standards should become general, but that the Ministry 
of Health should escape the odium of enforcing them. 
He therefore proposed, subject to the very minimum of 
central control, to leave types, plans and supervision of 
workmanship to the local authorities, knowing that financial 
exigencies would compel them to adopt a lower standard. 

It is presumably on the basis of this scheme that the 
Cabinet Committee is now working. The case for it is 
that it does offer some prospect of getting houses built, 
and of removing at least a goodly proportion of the 
unemployed in the building and building material trades 
from the live registers of the Employment Exchanges. 
The extent to which it will do this will, of course, depend 
both on the adequacy of the State aid proposed—which 
remains unknown—and on the degree of pressure which 
the public exercises on the local authorities to persuade 
them to take action. The case against the scheme is, 
first, that it seems likely to place a very heavy burden on 
the already overweighted local authorities—that, again, 
depends on the adequacy or inadequacy of the help given 
by the State—and, secondly, that it will probably lead 
to the erection of a large number of badly built houses, 
with poor accommodation, and a tendency to rapid deteriora- 
tion. It is, in our view, wrong to base the standard of 
the houses to be built on the present depressed purchasing 
power of the wage-earners. That reduces, no doubt, 
the immediate cost; but it involves heavy depreciation, 
and it means that the houses we build during the next 
decade will fail to correspond to the normal working-class 
standard and expectation of comfort. We hope that local 
authorities will not allow themselves, under pressure of 
the claims of “economy” and the argument that the 
“economic rents”? must be within present working-class 
means, to be induced to build houses which will not stand 
the tests of time and the revival of industrial prosperity. 

Still, houses must be built ; and it is clear that “ private 
enterprise’ will not build them, save in response to an 
economic demand which the working-class is in no position 
to make. Some scheme on the lines of Sir Alfred Mond’s 
proposals, based on a measure of State help large enough 
to enable a reasonable standard of accommodation to be 
maintained and, if necessary, enforced, seems to offer the 
best hope of early action at least to diminish the acute 
shortage which at present exists. It is ridiculous to 
maintain 150,000 building trades operatives out of the rates 
and taxes. The loss on all the houses they could build 
would probably be less than the sum now spent on main- 
taining them in idleness. Sir Alfred Mond’s scheme is 
not enough; but it is a beginning, and, in these days, we 
are disposed to be thankful for small mercies. 


THE FOREIGNER IN GERMANY 


BERLIN, January 2nd. 


OST European countries are at present suffering 
from a bad attack of xenophobia, and Germany 
is no exception to the rule. There is more 

excuse for it perhaps in Germany than in most countries. 
It is exasperating to people for the most part so poor that 
they can hardly afford bare necessities to see a troop of 
foreigners living on the fat of the land. Moreover, many 
of the foreigners now in Germany are unpleasant persons. 
It is a“ rasta ” crew that fills the big Berlin hotels. Heaven 
knows where most of them come from. They are often 
vaguely American, but they look more like Levantine 
adventurers. On the other hand, Berlin swarms with poor 


immigrants from eastern Europe, who have come here 
because the general cost of living is so low in Germany— 
lower in gold prices, I believe, even than in Poland. These 
people buy all the cheapest things they can find—often 
for the purpose of selling them again—and it is the belief 
of the public that they help to raise prices. The notion 





that prices have been raised in Germany by the influx of 
foreigners is almost certainly a delusion—the immigrants 
are not sufficiently numerous in proportion to the popula- 
tion. At most, foreigners have raised prices in the big 
hotels, the fashionable restaurants and the smart shops 
in Unter den Linden, and that is not a matter of any 
moment to the general public. 

Whatever the excuse for it, the feeling against foreigners 
in Germany was accurately described to me the other day 
by one of the most eminent German economists as “ silly 
sentimentalism.” In fact, the foreigners with money to 
spend do more good than harm. A high official of the 
German Government told me last week that certain German 
industries at present depend to a great extent on the 
foreign residents. His opinion about the matter was the 
same as that of the economist just mentioned, and he 
remarked on the inconsistency of the anti-foreigner elements 
who, as he said, cannot make up their minds whether they 
wish foreigners to be kept out of Germany, or let in to be 
plundered. Early in 1922 Bavaria was swept by a wave of 
antipathy to foreigners—including Germans from other 
States of the Reich. The Bavarian Government, in 
response to popular feeling, took drastic measures to keep 
foreigners and Germans from other States out of the 
country by vexatious passport and other regulations and 
by special taxation. The hotel keepers and tradesmen 
seconded the efforts of the Government by charging every- 
body from outside Bavaria several times as much as 
Bavarians—a Genevese friend of mine and his wife paid 
the equivalent of thirty-five Swiss francs a day for a double 
bedroom in a Munich hotel last March. These efforts 
were completely successful and Bavaria was almost denuded 
of foreigners. Thereupon the very people who had agitated 
for keeping foreigners out began attacking the Government 
for keeping them out. The hotel keepers met and decided 
to put a stop to excessive charges, the tradesmen modified 
their exactions, and there was a large influx of tourists 
into Bavaria in the holiday season, greatly to the advantage 
of the country. 

The Bavarian Government, however, stuck to the system 
of putting a special tax on non-Bavarian visitors, whether 
from other parts of Germany or elsewhere, and its bad 
example has been followed by most of the other federated 
States and by the municipality of Berlin. In some of the 
States the tax is small, but in Berlin it is 80 per cent. of 
the sum paid by the foreigner for his rooms in an hotel 
or elsewhere. German visitors from other parts of Germany 
pay a smaller graduated tax, rising to a maximum of 40 
per cent. The tax is levied only for the first three months 
of residence in Berlin. One State—my German informant 
refused to tell me which, because, he said, the proceeding 
was so scandalous—had the happy idea of levying the 
tax on foreigners in dollars. A Swedish lady, when asked 
to pay in dollars, replied that she had none. Thereupon 
she was asked what foreign currency she possessed and, 
as she had French francs, she was allowed to pay in them. 
Naturally, she protested to the Swedish Legation in Berlin, 
which in its turn protested to the German Government. 
Indeed, the Government has been assailed by protests from 
most of the Governments of Europe, particularly the British 
and French. The Allied Governments have a strong 
ground for their protests, since a special tax on foreigners 
in Germany is undoubtedly contrary to one of the clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Government of the Reich is strongly opposed to 
the levying of such a tax, but its constitutional position 
in the matter is difficult. Although taxation is now much 
more centralised than it was before the revolution, the 
States and municipalities still have power to levy taxes, 
and, since the centralisation has deprived them of some of 
their most profitable sources of revenue, they look for new 
ones. The impoverishment of Germany has made it as 
difficult for local authorities to balance their Budgets as 
it is for the Government to balance the Budget of the 
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Reich. The Berlin municipality, for example, is in great 
straits and can no longer clean the streets properly or light 
them adequately. Outside the principal thoroughfares 
Berlin is very nearly as dark at night as London was in 
war-time. One cause of this is the scarcity of coal, which 
has made its gold price higher than before the war. Coal 
now costs in Berlin 82,000 marks a ton, whereas its pre-war 
price was sixteen marks. Up to the present the remon- 
strances of the central Government have had no effect. 
I understand that a conference has now been called of the 
representatives of the various States and municipalities, 
who will be urged to abandon the tax on foreigners on the 
ground that it is making the foreign relations of Germany 
impossible. The German Government naturally wishes to 
avoid a conflict with the Allies about a matter of this sort, 
especially as the Allies are clearly within their rights in 
objecting to the tax in question. If, however, the local 
representatives refuse to listen to reason, the Government 
of the Reich has, I understand, no power to make them 
abolish the tax, without an amendment of the Constitution. 

The tax on foreigners is, of course, an application of the 
doctrine that foreigners ought to pay more than Germans 
because prices are lower for them in Germany than in their 
respective countries. The reason is not universally true, 
but even if it were, the doctrine is economically unsound 
and morally indefensible. It is, in fact, to quote my 
economist again, a piece of silly sentimentalism. Prices 
are no lower for foreigners in Germany than for Germans. 
The general cost of living in gold prices is low for everybody 
—trather less than half what it was before the war—and 
Germans would be much worse off if that were not the 
case. The difference between foreigners from most countries 
and Germans is that the incomes of the former are higher 
on an average than those of Germans, which are far lower 
on an average than before the war. But German manu- 
facturers, merchants, tradesmen and bankers have incomes 
usually as high as, and sometimes higher than, before the 
war, so that they are just as well off as the foreigners. 
Of course they are a small minority of the whole population, 
but so are the foreigners—an even smaller minority. The 
simple question is whether people are to be charged according 
to the value of what they buy, or according to their incomes. 
In the latter case, why should I pay more than Mr. Stinnes, 
for instance, who is much richer than I am? Let us all 
go into a shop with our income tax returns in our hands 
and be charged accordingly ! 

If the silly sentimental Nationalists would only think a 
little, they would come to the conclusion that the scandalous 
profits earned by bankers in Germany and the abnormal 
development of the banking industry, which employs more 
than three times as many people as before the war, do much 
more harm to the country than the presence in it of a few 
hundred thousand foreigners. The banking profits are 
made to a great extent by speculating—and swindling— 
on the exchange. The bankers are battening on the 
misery of Germany. So are the great steel and iron 
magnates who, thanks to protective tariffs, keep prices 
up to or even above the level of world prices and pay 
— on which no married man with children can possibly 
ive. 

A bad side of the system of special prices for foreigners 
is its demoralising effect. Many of the shops in Unter 
den Linden, Leipsigerstrasse and that quarter generally 
have already arrived at the Turkish custom of asking 
everybody what he appears likely to be able or willing 
to pay. They do not have one price for Germans and 
another for foreigners. They just size up a customer and 
ask whatever they think he or she will stand. The end of 
it will be that customers will have to reply by offering 
half what is asked and then arrive at a compromise after 
bargaining for half an hour, as used to be done in Italy. 
This is but one example of the general collapse of German 
commercial honesty, which would make a subject for an 
article in itself. In four years the demoralisation of the 


currency has demoralised one of the most honest people 
in the world, as it has turned them from a nation of savers 
into a nation of gamblers. It is the most triumphant 
vindication in history of the theory of economic deter- 
minism. Happily, one may conclude that a restoration 
of a sound currency will restore German honesty. When 
it is a case of rent, or some other periodical payment, the 
foreigner hopes to escape further exaction by agreeing to 
pay in dollars or their equivalent. His hope is disappointed. 
He will be left alone so long as the value of the mark falls, 
but if it should happen to rise at the moment of payment, 
he will be asked for more on that ground. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no personal feeling 
about the matter. I no more expect to find the use of 
reason common in Germany than in any other country, 
What is happening is only what one might expect. The 
practices are not universal. In the Berlin shops off the 
beat of foreigners—which, after all, are the majority— 
I have found that I pay no more than Germans pay. In 
restaurants the prices are invariably the same for every- 
body. The Opera and some of the theatres make higher 
charges for foreigners—at the Opera, if I remember rightly, 
five times as high—but that is openly declared and even 
so the prices are not high in gold. The system, in fact, 
is not to charge foreigners more, but to charge less to 
Germans, who have to produce a passport to prove their 
identity. 

There have been complaints recently of rudeness to 
foreigners in Germany, and there have been cases of the 
kind. The other day the Berlin correspondent of the 
Corriere della Sera was insulted in a post office and in the 
street, apparently because he was mistaken for a Pole. 
The Berliner Tageblatt made a severe comment on the 
incident and such conduct is condemned by the vast 
majority of Germans. My belief, arrived at after some 
inquiry, is that such cases are rare, and that this matter 
has been greatly exaggerated in the English and American 
Press. For my part, I have never met with anything but 
the greatest possible friendliness wherever I have been. 
It is true that even the most anti-foreign of Germans seem 
to make an exception of the English, but in my opinion, 
when foreigners are treated rudely, they have usually 
themselves to blame, although that was not at all the 
case of the Italian journalist already mentioned, who had 
done nothing to provoke anybody. There are boors in 
every country, and the patriotic boor is particularly 
objectionable. There are boors among the foreigners in 
Germany who, as I have said, are not always very good 
specimens of their respective nationalities, and some of 
them are offensive. It is particularly offensive in a poor 
country to flaunt one’s dollars, and some of the foreigners 
here are inclined to do that. There are also fools among 
the foreigners, like a rather fat young Frenchman who 
was travelling in the Underground the other day with an 
attractive and obviously expensive German girl. They 
talked so loud in French that some of the other travellers 
suggested that their private affairs were not of general 
interest and that they might make less noise. The result 
was that they talked all the louder, and when they had 
got out, there were some rude remarks about their conduct, 
but that was all. The young man did not, I believe, 
intend to be offensive. He was simply very young and 
very proud of his companion. Yet such incidents lead to 
international misunderstandings. Rosert DELL. 


THINGS WE REMEMBER 


NE of the most notable characteristics of the modern 
() dweller in towns is the economy of memory he 
is forced to practise. It is allied, I fancy, to 
economy of observation. The townsman lives in a world 
that is full of such a number of things that he is bound to 
pass most of them with his eyes, to all intents and purposes, 
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shut. In a smaller world, the human being observes and 
remembers, to put it roughly, everything. If he seldom 
travels beyond his own tiny village, he remembers the 
name of every shop, the position of every house and every 
tree. He knows his village as a child knows its nursery. 
The child in the nursery remembers, as something important, 
every detail of the pattern of the wall-paper, however 
crowded with flowers and figures ; it remembers the door- 
handle, the bell-push, the unnoticeable arabesque on the 
fender, the tiles in the fireplace, the handle of the coal- 
scuttle, with as clear a vision almost as if it were actually 
‘ooking at them. Its environment is still so limited that 
it is not yet beyond the range of one human being’s capacity 
for being interested. Similarly, when it hears or reads a 
story, it seizes on every name and every detail of age or 
colour with what seems to older people miraculous keenness 
of memory. It is dangerous to tell a child a story that 
it already knows unless you can repeat it with something 
approaching verbal exactitude. I heard a man the other 
day quoting a story from Punch in the presence of his small 
nieces and being twice pulled up by them because of his 
inaccuracy. ‘“‘ Did you see that story in Punch,” he began, 
“where little John had been quarrelling with his sister 
Betty?” ‘Her name was Doris,” the smaller of the 
children corrected him solemnly. ‘“ Well, anyhow,” the 
uncle resumed, for he was telling the story to a grown-up, 
“ John came up to his mother, holding out a sixpence—— ” 
“Tt was a penny,” protested the other child miserably. 
Now, it did not matter as regards the point of the story 
whether the sister was called Doris or Betty, or whether 
John, who had called her a fool and had come to pay his 
fine, wanted change for sixpence or change for a penny. 
But to the children it mattered immensely. They were at 
an age where everything still seems worth noticing and 
worth remembering, and to call Doris Betty was to per- 
petrate as gross a blunder of observation as if a man were 
to come back from a visit to the House of Commons and 
to describe Mr. Bonar Law as a short, stumpy, clean-shaven 
man with the eye of an eagle. Nor is it only when we are 
children that we have this passionate love of minute and 
(as we afterwards learn to believe) negligible details. Who 
that was ever stage-struck as a boy does not remember 
how every name on the play-bills used to stand out as if 
written in letters of gold? I, for one, could have passed 
an examination in the names of all the actors and actresses 
in the Benson or the Compton Comedy Company twenty- 
five years ago. I could have told you who played the part 
of the First Citizen and who the Page and who the Butler 
who had only ten sentences at the rising of the curtain. 
The programme in those days was engrossing reading, 
and we studied every name and every descriptive line in 
it with as eager a curiosity as if it had been Holy Writ. 
To-day, alas! I could sit comfortably through most plays 
without so much as a glance at the programme. If the 
play is very well acted, I may remember three or four 
names when I have left the theatre, but the minor parts 
are no longer filled for me by wonderful artists with memor- 

able names, but by a number of anonymous actors and 
actresses who are of less significance to me than the tele- 

phone-numbers of my friends. Similarly, when I came to 
London first, I could have reeled off the name of every 

play running, of the theatre at which it was being per- 

formed, of the authors and of the chief actors and actresses 

appearing in it; but now that it has become necessary 

to practise economy of memory, I doubt if I could give you 

the names of six current plays, or tell you who wrote them 

or at what theatres more than two of them are being per- 

formed. I do not remember—a lapse once unthinkable— 

what is “on” at Daly’s Theatre or what at the Gaiety, 
though I pass each of these theatres several times a week. 
Nearly all the actors and actresses whose names I now 
know I knew more than ten years ago. Of those who have 
made their reputations during the past ten years the names 
of fewer than ten have stuck in my memory. 








This, no doubt, is partly due to the loss of what was 
once an intense and incessant interest. But it seems to 
me an extraordinary thing that I should be able to pass a 
huge building such as the Gaiety Theatre almost daily 
and yet retain in my memory not a single word of the bills 
and posters that I must have read, if it was only uncon- 
sciously, again and again. Stay; there is one name that 
seems to float out of my subconsciousness into my con- 
sciousness as I write. I seem to see the name “ José 
Collins ” printed on a bill in large letters. But I am not 
sure even of that. I would not give evidence about it 
under oath. 

It is possible, of course, to explain this blindness to the 
things about us, not as economy of observation, but as 
sheer laziness. I reproach myself almost daily on the 
score of laziness when, passing through the Temple, I am 
stopped by some lost fellow-creature and asked the way 
to Paper Buildings or Pump Court. I find that not once in 
twenty times can I be of the slightest assistance. Again 
and again I have read the name of each several court and 
block of buildings and hilly laneway on my way past; 
again and again I have looked for the elm in Elm Court 
and the fig-tree in Fig Tree Court, and looked in vain. 
But, in spite of such casual curiosity, I have no map of the 
Temple in my memory. If I set out to call on anyone in 
the Temple, I have invariably to ask my way. I do not 
even remember for more than a week at a time that in the 
middle of Elm Court there is a tall lamp with red glass 
and the words “ Fire Plug” printed on it in ugly letters. 
I can close my eyes, sitting here at my desk, and see the 
Temple clearly as I pass through it at the gate near Essex 
Street and walk towards the eastern gate at the top of 
Temple Avenue. I can see a fountain, plane-trees, steps, 
arches like mouse-holes, brick the colour of wine in sunlight, 
barristers’ names painted up in black in long lists beside 
the entrance to each office, railings and lawns of grass 
leading down towards the river, but I cannot in my memory 
call the courts through which I pass or the narrow lanes 
that I cross by their names. 

This, I think, is carrying economy of memory too far. 
Yet who of us in passing through even the London streets 
that we know best is not guilty of the same indolence ? 
I do not know how many people pass along the Strand 
daily. Is there a single one of them who could tell you 
the names of all the shops on both sides either in their right 
order or in any order at all? Is there a single one of them 
who could tell you the names of fifty per cent. of the shops? 
How many could name you one shop in ten, apart from 
restaurants and public-houses (in regard to which economy 
of memory is practised but rarely)? Do you know how 
many bootshops there are in the Strand? Or how many 
tailors? Addicted though you are to patent medicines, 
could you even give the names of the few chemists who 
dispense beneficent poisons between the Griffin and Charing 
Cross? Yet, if the Strand were an isolated village and 
you an inhabitant of it, you would remember all these 
things without difficulty, and you would know not only 
Denny’s bookshop but the kind of shop that was on each 
side of it. You would know them without even making 
an effort because there would not be thousands of other 
details pressing themselves on your attention and on your 
memory at every turn. The memory, however, seems to be 
a cup which, if held under even the most generously and 
continuously flowing tap, cannot be filled fuller than full. 
The villager’s cup is filled, and so is the Londoner's, but 
most of what is poured into the Londoner’s tap pours over 
the sides of the cup and down the waste. 

There are people who appear to believe that nothing 
is ever really lost to the memory—that everything that is 
once seen or heard is registered somewhere in our being, 
that our conscious memory is only part of our memory. 
It is an attractive theory for those of us who have bad 
memories. To forget all the good books we have read so as 
to be unable to repeat twenty consecutive lines of poetry 
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seems less of a disaster, if everything is stored up, however 
elusively, somewhere at the back of our minds. And, 
indeed, it can hardly be doubted that, the more books 
there are to remember, the less we are able to remember 
them. I do not know whether scholars still believe that 
Homer’s epics were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, not in writing, but by word of mouth. It is easy to 
believe, however, that, when literature was still no bigger 
than a big village, men could remember it with a villager’s 
or a child’s accuracy of detail. Students of folk-lore have 
heard from the mouths of peasants (unable to read or 
write) stories which tallied almost word for word with 
stories existing in ancient manuscripts. The human 
memory, I imagine, would find little difficulty in remember- 
ing even so long a poem as the Iliad if there were not 
libraries of other books and daily and weekly papers claiming 
its attention in rivalry. The modern man, however, is 
compelled to forget. He would forget, indeed, even if it 
cost him an effort to do so. How appalling it would be 
if he had to go about burdened with everything he read in 
the morning paper! He would stop reading papers alto- 
gether if he did not know that he can so easily forget 
what he has read in them. There are men who, after 
reading a column of a newspaper once, can repeat it word 
for word, but we do not envy them. If we admire them 
it is as freaks, not as men we should like to imitate. We 
regard the gift for remembering insignificant things as 
being somehow in conflict with the gift for remembering 
significant things ; and, even when we deplore the fact that 
our own memory is not all it might be, we would not ex- 
change it for a mechanical memory of this kind, however 
perfect. We should like to improve our memories, but 
only on condition that they will continue to pick and choose 
with true economy among things to be remembered. We 
should like to be able to remember a few more telephone- 
numbers than we do—though how we remember so many 
numbers as we do is a thing at which I never cease to 
marvel—but to remember the entire telephone directory 
including all those thousands of numbers of people we 
do not know and, with luck, will never ring up this side 
Jordan—what a Gehenna of misery, what a gloomy doom 
for a gloomy dean! v. % 


AFTER PASTEUR 


RE we to conclude, in the second century after 

A the birth of Pasteur, that he spoke the last word— 

even when he said, “It is in the power of man to 

make all parasitic diseases disappear from the earth ” ; 
or is there more to come, if we will go to meet it ? 

As ever, the enlarging sphere of the known finds itself, 
to use Herbert Spencer’s image, in contact with an en- 
larging surface of the unknown. There is “ no end to learn- 
ing,” as Browning’s Grammarian knew. The colossal 
and epoch-making labours of Pasteur, revealing the new 
world of micro-biology and its relation to the lives of 
creatures visible to the naked eye, such as ourselves, were 
not final, but lead the way to new worlds to conquer— 
not outside but within ourselves. We return from bacteria 
and bacteriology, with precious conquests, to the proper 
study of mankind, which is man. The nineteenth century, 
principally through Pasteur, taught us the main truths 
about infection ; the twentieth will proceed to new triumphs 
and truths about nutrition. That is my thesis for the 
opening of this New Year, and there remains only to 
illustrate and define it more closely. 

The last thing to be inferred from the foregoing is that 
we have done what we could and should with the work of 
Pasteur. We have not nearly completed it, in the realm 
of knowledge, and we have not nearly applied it, in the 
realm of practice. One of his foremost pupils, Professor 
Calmette, recently protested, as well he might, against the 
rebuilding of the devastated area of France with the same 


shocking lack of primary sanitation that disgraced it before 
the war; as if the greatest of Frenchmen had never lived. 
Heaven knows there is more than enough to be done, in 
all parts of the world except the newer North American 
cities, in the direct and obvious application of our know- 
ledge of infection to the conditions of our lives. If that is 
true of France, or Quebec, or Scotland, what of Bombay 
or Shanghai? It will take the rest of our century, no 
doubt, to persuade mankind that it is worth while to apply 
the evident teaching of Pasteurism, which any child can 
understand, to all places where men live. It will take 
another decade and more, for the matter of that, even to 
get our dirty and dangerous milk-supply in this country 
pasteurised as it should be. And it will be many years 
yet before even the Rockefeller Institute, with its superb 
sweep of action and its immense resources, can completely 
wipe yellow-fever, for instance, off the face of the earth, 
as it means to do and doubtless will do. These and a 
limitless number of further instances might be adduced 
to show that we are only at the beginning, really, of the 
translation into happy, healthy human life of the legacy 
that Pasteur bequeathed us. 

Further, a vast amount of work remains to be done in 
bacteriology proper. We know very little yet about the 
micro-parasites of many important diseases of man, and 
many diseases of domestic and other animals, which have 
baffled us hitherto apparently because the infective agents 
are so small. These ultra-microscopic “filter-passers”— 
so-called because they will actually pass through a Pasteur- 
Chamberland porcelain filter, that arrests all ordinary 
bacteria—must be studied and identified and their life 
history must be traced. Again, the bio-chemistry of the 
bacteria offers a field which Pasteur himself marked out, 
of course, and which Ehrlich and others have begun to till, 
with notable results in the construction of specific drugs 
which are “fixed”? by our minute enemies, with fatal 
results to themselves. Amongst the latest of these is the 
new compound, derived from a coal-tar dye, but of structure 
unknown outside the walls of the Bayer factory in Hamburg ; 
the drug known as Bayer 205, which cures sleeping-sickness, 
and, armed with which, a small squad of German doctors 
lately went to Rhodesia, at the request of our Colonial 
Office, in order to fight that hitherto deadly disease. Yes, 
indeed, chemo-therapeutics, as Ehrlich called it, is a direct 
and evident extension of the work of Pasteur, and we 
are only in its primitive stages as yet. And, further still, 
and nearer to nutrition, the intricate and momentous 
problems of immunity and susceptibility remain, asking us 
questions which will not be answered for decades, even 
though masters like Metchnikoff and Ehrlich have already 
given their lives to the elaboration of the main lines laid 
down by Pasteur himself. 

Recognising and reasserting all that, we may nevertheless 
perceive that, after Pasteur, we are beginning to turn and 
return to a fundamental matter from which his mighty 
labours and their infinite results have very naturally 
tended to withdraw our attention. Not that he is in any 
way to be blamed if, perchance, blinded by the light he 
shed, we have been unable to see much that needed our 
study. We ourselves, when the anthrax bacillus or the 
tubercle bacillus or the pneumococcus is shown us, may be 
content to say, “‘ That is the cause” of the corresponding 
disease. But Pasteur himself never for one instant ceased 
to look at the condition of the creature invaded, as well as 
of the invader. He never ceased to ask why the host 
should consent, however unwillingly, to entertain guests 
so deadly as the parasites of disease? He found that 
when a fowl stands with its feet in cold water for a while 
it becomes susceptible to invasion by bacilli which formerly 
could not hurt it. Who that has gone out in a damp 
December with leaky soles and then developed a coryza or 
tonsillitis does not see the force of that observation ? 

It is stupid, or, at most, it is merely half- and not whole- 
witted, to consider only the toxicity of the guest and not 
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the readiness to be poisoned of the host. The bacteri- 
ologist, with one eye looking at his bacteria through 
the microscope, and the other shut, is the type and the 
warning of the danger which many of us have not escaped. 
The other eye, if it were possible, as it is not literally, 
should be looking at the cells of the creature, man or dog 
or sheep, which the bacteria in the microscopic field are 
liable to attack. The brain has two hemispheres as the 
face has two eyes, and though these cannot very well 
work independently, they serve as indications that the 
mind must always be used not monocularly but binocularly 
—to use an analogy first employed, I think, by Dr. John 
Brown, the author of Rab and his Friends. 

Pasteur’s fowl that got its feet wet and that accordingly, 
its nutrition being disordered, lost its immunity to anthrax 
bacilli, has everything to teach us. The next great chapter, 
after Pasteur, as no one knew better than he, is the chapter 
called Nutrition. During the last few years, in this place, 
as the reader may recall, certain subjects have been dis- 
cussed, and returned to, which fall under this general head. 
Not very much has here been written about bacteriology 
or its developments, except when some great outstanding 
achievement required consideration, such as the work of 
Ehrlich in the formulation of the principles of chemo- 
therapeutics, and in their application by the construction 
of salvarsan. But very much has been written about, 
for instance, vitamins and their relation to growth and 
health; and about certain radiations, such as those of 
sunlight in its relation to normal cells, and those named 
after Réntgen, in their relation to the malignantly altered 
cells of cancerous growths; and about the “ ductless 
glands” and the “‘ endocrine balance.” Generally speak- 
ing, I have sought to direct the attention of my readers, 
and notably of those who have influence in the direction 
of our national efforts in science, towards the problems of 
nutrition not as opposed to but as complementary to, and 
really even more fundamental than, the problems of in- 
fection, upon which nearly all of us in all civilised countries 
have so properly, naturally and inevitably concentrated 
our attention during the past half-century, thanks to 
Pasteur. 

We progress in spirals, as Buffon (was it not ?) first said. 
Our movement now brings us back, but at a far higher 
level, to the point from which the physicians and patholo- 
gists before Pasteur were trying, but with a field of vision 
too circumscribed, to survey the world of health and 
disease. They thought and wrote much of the “ phthisical 
temperament ” or the “ tuberculous diathesis,” and they 
used such words as “ dyscrasia ” to indicate a specific kind 
of malnutrition that really underlay this or that particular 
disease. Then came Pasteur, and the talk of dyscrasias 
and diatheses very naturally began to sound like resounding 
nonsense. But the study of nutrition and malnutrition 
is not nonsense; it is fundamental. We are coming back 
to physiology, with the sure and certain hope of immense 
gains—such as I have lately been observing for myself in 
Canada and the United States—added to and in large 
degree dependent on those things which we owe to Pasteur 
and the bacteriologists, and to which, having proved them 
all to be very good, we shall evermore hold fast. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


FARMERS AND SMALL HOLDERS 


To the Editor of Toe New SrTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—What S. L. B. tells us through your columns is always 
interesting as he is clearly in close touch with the farming 
interests. But as your readers are often deeply interested in 
the labourers’ standard of life, would S. L. B. give us a picture 
of this as he sees it day by day and has seen it in good times 
as well as in bad for the last twenty years or more? In this 
part of the country too often the labourer lives in an unhealthy 





cottage, with the rain coming through the roof. He may live 
in a tied cottage, where, if he complains, he may first lose his 
employment, and then, as the house goes with the work, he 
may lose his home, such as it is, as well. 

The farmers, who are the chief men on the local sanitary 
authority, do not always compel their brother landlords and 
farmers to put things right. No cottages can be built, except 
under government subsidy, because the wage paid to the 
labourers is barely enough to keep a single man, much less a 
family. 

The Boards of Guardians are now, under protest from the 
Ministry of Health, helping such large families out of the rates, 
at the cost of other ratepayers. We are constantly told that 
the land is not worth cultivating. But few farms are to let. 
And if a labourer needs a quarter of an acre to grow his family 
food on, he must strive long and hard for it in too many villages. 
Such men might often grow into small holders, and finally into 
farmers. But it is an uphill climb. The Ministry might come 
in here with protection. They might protect all who desire 
to build the necessary houses and buildings for small holdings 
from the capitalist rings who keep up the price of all materials. 
We cannot now, as we did before the war, equip a small holding 
at a price on which the small holder can live and pay a return 
upon. But there are many small dealers and others who have 
homes and small outhouses who would be glad to have some 
of the land which is going out of cultivation while it remains 
in the large farmers’ hands. 

One small holder I know keeps about a thousand ducks on 
about thirty acres, besides other poultry and pigs. He always 
has two women busy plucking the birds for the London and 
other markets. The ducks did not mind the wet last year. 
Two others, who farm about eighty acres, do not rely on their 
arable crops so much as on their stock, their carefully bred 
and reared pigs, with cows to provide the best of milk for their 
neighbours. These men are not complaining of the middleman, 
because they do not send every drop away to London. They 
sell it themselves. All these began as labourers before the war. 

Then another small holder on about ten acres finds work 
for himself and his son, with the help of a pension. He is an 
ex-policeman. These often make excellent gardeners if they 
can get the land. They send to the neighbouring town plenty 
of fresh vegetables which the wet season did not hurt, and grow 
fruit and pigs for their neighbours to eat, and so make a thrifty 
living. Another small holder of thirty acres has about seven 
acres under black currants bringing in several hundred pounds 
per acre. They are sold to dye works or to jam factors, and 
give increasing occupation to numbers of women. 

England is not played out yet, but it wants a strong Progressive 
Government which will not try to starve the town workers by 
forcing up the price of corn. They will take land from any 
farmer who says he cannot pay a living wage until the last 
small holder and allotment holder is satisfied. Then the town 
dweller may be fed from English small holdings instead of from 
Danish. 

Much more might be done round London in setting free land 
for Londoners to live on. If all the land within an hour from the 
city by train were covered with homes with good gardens, 
the farmers and landlords who may be holding it for high prices 
might be induced to move further afield. This could probably 
be done round every town of over 50,000 inhabitants. 

And though all these things may not come to pass just yet, 
it is not good to keep up the price of bread to help farmers and 
landlords to maintain agriculture under the conditions described 
above. Far better for our labourers to spread England into 
Australia and Canada under better conditions. They fought 
for the Empire, let them use it.—Yours, etc., 

Hersert A. Day. 


“THE BLUE ISLAND” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am not of a litigious nature but I am assured that 
your assertion that I “lend my name to a swindle” might be 
worth a verdict in a law court. Meanwhile I content myself 
by saying that though there may be parts of the Blue Island 
with which I may not find myself in complete sympathy or 
agreement, there is no part which strikes me as so “ childish 
and grotesque,” to use the words of your critic, as his own 
ignorant comments. 

It is clear that he has never made any study of psychic 
literature, and is unaware that from the days of Swedenborg 
and A. J. Davis down to those of Vale Owen there has been no 
seer who has not depicted one of the strata among the many 
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strata of the future life,as being a close replica of conditions here - why should we be told no more than that? If the dead travel 


In the very nature of things we cannot confirm this, but we must 
admit that a concurrence of numerous witnesses, who in many 
cases have had no knowledge of each others work, and who all 
say the same thing, cannot fail to have weight. I have known 
automatic writers in the back blocks of Australia, who have 
been cut off from all psychic knowledge, and yet have produced 
long accounts of just such a life, purporting to come from some 
deceased friend. There is nothing in the general scheme of 
existence portrayed in this book which is in the least abnormal 
save only the Blue Island itself, which may well be symbo- 
lical, since, Blue is the colour of Healing and an island may 
simply represent a place where one is cut off from the main 
community. I could easily produce fifty separate corrobora- 
tions of the main picture of this intermediate state. 

Your critic’s difficulties are so naive that really they seem 
unintelligent, even in one who has had no preparation or pre- 
knowledge. He wishes to know how Mr. Stead could be 
* helpful ” in a wreck after his own death, as if the first thought of 
the released spirit, which knew what to expect, would not have 
been to console the poor frightened spirits around him. It is 
the ignorance upon such essential points, now slowly dissolving, 
which has contributed the chief terror to death. 

Such questions as to how folk grow younger or older in the 
next existence, how far there are forms of nourishment, graded 
to the etheric body, and how far amusements still carry on, are 
treated by your critic with all the arrogance of ignorance. 
Because a thought is new to him he thinks that it must be 
preposterous. We have too long been taught that music is the 
one recreation and crowns and harps the only solid objects. It 
is a limited view like this which is truly absurd. If we live on 
there must be some nourishment; however etherial; if we are to 
be happy there must be amusements; and unless we are essenti- 
ally different to what we now are (in which case we are not 
the same people), what amuses us now should amuse us then. 
If music, why not drama, painting, literature, science? It 
seems to me that all reason is on the side of this cloud of 
witnesses and against the intolerant people who mock at what 
they cannot understand. 

Your critic boggles also because it is asserted that locomotion 
is incredibly swift and yet that people ride or walk. Well, 
people ride and walk in this world, and yet there are far swifter 
methods which they use when they desire. What is the difficulty 
there ? 

As to whether Mr. Stead’s style and individuality appear in it, 
it is to be borne in mind that it has passed through intermediates 
and that one can hardly expect it to be exactly as he would have 
written it. An essay dictated through a telephone would be the 
nearest analogy. Allowing for this I am of opinion that there are 
marked traces of Stead, particularly in the similes which were 
always notable in his work. I think that mentally and very 
especially morally it is well worthy of him, and I find myself for 
an instant in agreement with your critic in saying, “‘ Read it and 
judge for yourself.””-—Yours, etc., ArtTHur CoNAN DOYLE. 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 

December 28th. 


{If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wishes to challenge the verdict 
of a court of law on the review which we printed a fortnight 
ago, we shall certainly be the last to object, but we do not 
think he will have the courage to venture anything of the kind. 
Our comments were intended to reflect less on his honesty than 
on his wits. The book itself provides all the necessary evidence. 
It is unbelievable that Mr. W. T. Stead should have written 
anything so intrinsically foolish and so illiterate. The semi- 
apology in Sir Arthur’s last paragraph is entirely beside the 
mark, for Miss Stead’s claim is that her father dictated it word 
for word; and not only that, but that “the writing stops 
sometimes whilst father evidently reads over what has been 
written, and alterations will be made, ‘i’s’ dotted and ‘t’s’ 
crossed correctly. It was a habit of my father’s whilst here, 
to go back over his copy and cross his ‘ t’s’ and dot his ‘ i’s’ ; 
this habit was only known to a few and was certainly absolutely 
unknown to Mr. Woodman.” There is no question, therefore, 
of the book having “ passed through intermediates.” It is 
professedly a verbatim transcript, “i’s,” “t’s” and all. If 
Mr. Stead could read the manuscript and go back and dot an 
“i,” he could presumably have corrected the egregious errors 
of style and grammar and sense which Sir Arthur does not 
deny—unless, as we said in our review, Mr. Stead has lost all 
the mental and moral faculties which distinguished him in his 
earth-life. 

The book is a plain fake. Certainly it is conceivable that 
in the next life locomotion should be “ incredibly swift,’ but 


“* vertically ” through the air “as if we were on a very large 
platform ” and land on an island which is completely like an 
earthly island, we might surely be told whether they landed 
in a harbour or an aerodrome. But all such simple points— 
requiring imagination—are shirked. Why? The answer is 
obvious ; the book is a swindle. And Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
should have recognised it as a swindle and refrained from 
lending his name to it.—Ep. N.S.] 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—My attention was only drawn on Thursday last to the 
correspondence in your paper on “ The Police and the Public.” 
Had it not been for the clear and felicitously expressed letter 
by Sir Sydney Olivier in the issue of December 16th, which 
describes precisely the attitude of the Hampstead Council 
of Social Welfare in regard to the abuse of public parks and 
heaths, I should have felt bound to defend the Council from the 
aspersion cast upon it by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes in your columns 
in a letter dated December 5th, which was as follows: ‘I was 
asked by a Social Welfare Committee in Hampstead to sub- 
sidise women who made it their business to spy on young people 
who chose to walk or sit together on Hampstead Heath.” I 
have given Mr. Haynes an opportunity of withdrawing this 
statement, but if he does not do so, allow me to say that no such 
ridiculous appeal has ever been issued by the Council.—Yours, 
etc., Tuomas Hancock Nunn. 


THE NUISANCE OF A TELEPHONE 


To the Editor of Taz New SratTesMAN. 

S1r,—Many will sympathise with Mr. Keynes’s views in regard 
to the use and abuse of telephones. On the other hand, others 
will see in his somewhat querulous remarks a failure to appre- 
ciate the national tribute which mediocrity pays to greatness 
and a European reputation. Noblesse oblige, and has not Mrs. 
Asquith referred to Mr. Keynes as a “ young man of genius 
whose every word has come true”? However that may be, let 
me make him and his fellow-sufferers this suggestion: Why 
not delete his name and address from the telephone book and 
confine the secret of his number to those favoured few to whom 
he accords the privilege of his friendship and acquaintanceship? 
A good many people I know adopt this method, and unless 
Mr. Keynes does so, I fear that many will be tempted, especially 
after his letter, to “ring him up” just to hear what he says.— 
Yours, etc., FRANK Morais. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 

December 27th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—May I say how heartily I endorse Mr. J. M. Keynes's 
plea for a new and improved code of manners in connection 
with the use of the telephone. 

Many heads of firms must be as troubled as I am by the 
endless people who, under the pretence that their business is 
“* personal,”’ ring up for information which a moment’s thought 
would tell them necessitated research and could not, therefore, 
be given without previous warning. 

It is bad enough to be rung up where a p.c. would serve equally 
well; but it is galling to be constantly interrupted in one’s 
work for inquiries that with the best will in the world cannot 
be dealt with on the telephone. Did space permit, I could 
give some amusing illustrations.—Yours, etc., 

STANLEY UNWIN. 


Miscellany 
THE COBBLER’S LAST 


T will amuse the leisure of posterity (if we cannot live 
in the Eighteenth Century, let us at least try to 
write like it) to observe under glass among the 

odder specimens of our age the modern collector. His 
tastes have varied through the long course of history. So 
long as he confined himself to such harmless rarities as 
stuffed crocodiles and two-headed lambs, he remained a 
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figure of no particular significance, without ambitions, and 
useful only to sorcerers engaged in furnishing their studios. 
But when his range lengthened and his repertory came 
gradually to include the whole catalogue of tangible objects, 
he attained a higher dignity, and he will probably be noticed 
by an observant posterity as one of the leading features 
of our time. 

It is an odd, industrious little figure that goes about, in 
his favourite phrase, picking things up. Other ages have 
thrown things away; and their dust-heaps, at Tell-el- 
Amarna and Oxyrhynchus, are an impressive memorial, 
almost a mirror of their life. But the collector, scavenging 
indomitably in the wake of our civilisation, will leave 
nothing whatever for posterity to find. When we perish, 
his collections will perish with us, and there will be nothing 
left over to remember us by—not even our discarded door- 
knobs or our broken snuff-boxes or the gay, pictorial lids 
of our bloater-paste. For they are all collected by someone ; 
our refuse-heaps will yield nothing to the excavator but 
dust and ashes, and even our ashes are endangered by the 
ingenuities of fuel experts. 

If you enumerate the collector’s fancies, you will find 
that he has opened out to include the whole field of human 
phenomena. Sometimes he is straightforward enough, 
when he abandons himself to an honest pursuit of good art 
and sound furniture. There is nothing morbid about a 
taste for Sheraton or the simpler appetite for Rembrandts 
which impels cultured peach-packers to raise the price of 
tinned fruit in order to pay their debts to an art-dealer. 
But more often (there is probably an unpleasant explanation 
which any psycho-analyst could conceal behind his detest- 
able terminology) the collector’s fancy seems to run a 
crooked course. There is something faintly perverted 
about many of his preferences. You will find him, in the 
dark corners of bookshops, buying books for their mis- 
prints. He has been seen admiring prints because of 
some error that remained uncorrected on the plate. The 
fatal lure of rarity obscures for the collector the facile 
charms of perfection. It is enough for him (one is back 
again in the era of the two-headed lamb) that the specimen 
is unique. 

Yet there is one field of rarity that remains singularly 
unexplored by the collector. It happens from time to 
time that a man who has attained distinction in one field 
of achievement exercises himself in another. These exer- 
cises are normally devoid of all distinction except their 
author’s name. But one would have expected, by all the 
canons of connoisseurship, that they would practise a 
strange fascination upon the collector. “ Rafael made a 
century of sonnets.” You would think that Mr. Huntington 
would devastate the dollar exchange by the price paid 
at auction for this experiment in poetry by a master of 
painting. “Dante once prepared to paint an angel.” 
The preparations were probably disastrous. But one can 
almost picture the scene at Christies as the thousands leap 
into ten-thousands and the auctioneer holds his breath, 
whilst eager commission-agents, in emulation of Mr. Canning, 
call a New World into being to redress the balances of the 
Old. 

There is a morbid attraction about these experiments. 
One has felt it, to some extent, over the French verses of 
Frederick the Great. They are not good verses; but then 
Frederick was not a good king. Yet at least he was a 
king; and one finds in the rather halting lullaby of 
his interminable Alexandrine a strange incommunicable 
thrill. It comes from a sudden realisation that the lips 
which first muttered them were the thin lips of the King 
of Prussia, that the eye which was searching the rococo 
ceiling for inspiration (which never, never came) was the 
eye which faced Europe so steadily through seven years 
of war. The decorous Muse of the Eighteenth Century 
walks more than a little stiffly through those innumerable 
Odes to Glory, to Prince Henry of Prussia, to War, to the 
Margravine of Baireuth, and to most of the primary virtues. 





Perhaps the Muse, poor lady, was aware that her partner 
in the dance was a crowned head. 

Yet there is a dreadful fascination about such rarities. 
Napoleon once began to write a novel: it was called 
Lord Essex, and one can imagine the collectors of three 
continents elbowing one another in a wild attempt to bid 
for the tepid balderdash, because it was made by a man 
who could win battles. Something of the same attraction 
clings to the sparse writings of British statesmen, those 
stern, illiterate figures whose heavy hands make empires 
and Poets Laureate. A few have written prose; but 
hardly one of them, since Mr. Canning, has struck the lyre. 
Yet there was a Prime Minister once who wrote a tragedy 
in verse. It opens with an Advertisement which must 
win the sympathy of all historians: “ As there is no his- 
torical authority for the events of the celebrated Ballad 
on which this Tragedy is founded, I have fixed upon the 
thirteenth century for the period of their occurrence.” 
Many statesman have been uncertain about their chrono- 
logy. But can it be doubted that this preliminary tucket 
(how one catches the tone of the period) was sounded by 
an author who signed himself a and concealed behind 
that mysterious fragment of a dead language the personality 
of Mr. Disraeli ? 

He was writing with every possible advantage. He was 
beginning (it was the year 1838) to get on in the world ; 
he was in love; he was staying at a large country house. 
““I wrote your name in large characters and placed it 
before me. I remembered your parting injunctions. I 
poured all my spirit into my tragedy. The effort was 
great ” and yet Count Alarcos is rarely performed 
in British theatres. Perhaps there was something wrong 
with the young lady’s name. She was called Mary Anne. 
Yet the inspiration of Keats had survived still graver 
discouragements from the nomenclature of his adored. 
Perhaps there was something wrong with the critics. 
“* Strange that I never wrote anything that was more talked 
of in society, and yet it has never been noticed by the 
scribbling critics.” Perhaps (one shrinks from the con- 
jecture) there was something wrong with the play. 

It is a ripe exercise in the later manner of Savonarola 
Brown. The characters include ‘*‘ Count Alarcos, a Prince 
of the Blood”; ‘“‘ Guzman Jaca, a Bravo,” and “ Graus, 
the Keeper of a Posada” ; the supers, as you might expect, 
are “ Courtiers, Pages, Chamberlains, Bravos, and Priests ”’ ; 
and the Time, for reasons which the author had already 
stated, is “ the 18th Century.” The scene is Burgos, and 
it opens with considerable flourish : 

Enter Two Courriers. 
Ist Cour. 
The Prince of Hungary dismissed ? 
2np Cour. 
Indeed 
So runs the rumour. 
Ist Cour. 
Why the spousal note 
Still floats upon the air ! 
2np Cour. 
Myself this morn 
Beheld the Infanta’s entrance, as she turned, 
Proud as some bitless bard, her haughty glance 
On our assembled chiefs. 
Ist Cour. 
The Prince was there ? 
2np Cour. 
Most royally . 

One is half afraid, as each line draws to its perfect close, 
that the poet will fail to keep it up. But with the aston- 
ishing energy which was to survive a lifetime spent in Oppo- 
sition he maintains the splendid standard set in his opening 
passage. There are bold strokes of local colour, such as : 


Yet on the Prado’s walk came smiling by 
The Bishop of Ossuna . ° 


or the vivid ejaculation of a Spanish Friar : 
For the love of St. Jago, sefiors ; for the love of St. Jago ! 
But the poet is at his happiest when he is most Shake- 
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spearian, even though he candidly confessed to his lady 
that he saw “ no use in writing tragedies unless they be as 
fine as Shakespeare’s.” He revels in royal ladies who call 
a forward Page “ Rare imp”; his Bravi reflect credit on 
their schoolmasters with such admirable reminiscences of 
their education as, “It was full of meat as an egg”; and 
the spirit of blank verse so dominates the drama that its 
last broken line is finished for him by the stage directions : 

Go tell him, sirs, the Count Alarcos lived 

To find a hell on earth ; yet thus he sought 

A deeper and a darker. [Falis. 

THe END. 

Yet one fears that the passages which chilled Mr. Macready’s 
enthusiasm were of the simpler sort : 

There was a sort of scene to-day at Court ; 

The Princess fainted—we were all dismissed 

Somewhat abruptly .. . 

During the labours of composition Mr. Disraeli had 
discovered that, of all forms of literature, tragedy “‘ requires 
the utmost skill and practice and profound composition. If 
mine ever appear, it shall be a masterpiece.” What 
appeared was Count Alarcos; and there are two wonderful 
things about it. The first is that the author, if he is to be 
believed, burned more of it than he printed; and the 
second is that in the year 1868 a version of it ran for five 
weeks at Astley’s “ with the loudest demonstrations of 
applause from delighted audiences.” One feels that 
sometimes we may love our Prime Ministers too well. 

Puitie GUEDALLA. 


Music 
POLLY 


HE success of The Beggar's Opera was due to 
the music (in which I include the singing), 
the décor, the production, the plot, and the 
ribald wit of Gay. The order in which these 

attributes contributed to its success was probably that 
given above. The tunes assembled in The Beggar's 
Opera were, as Polly proves, the pick of what was 
available to Mr. Frederic Austin; nevertheless, if 
Polly has the success it deserves, it will be due in the 
first place to the décor, in the second to the music, in 
the third to the singing, lastly to the production and 
not at all to the plot, for it is but sufficient to string 
the scenes together. As for Mr. Gay, there is little 
or none of him left in Polly, and that is probably just 
as well, for nothing can be duller than political satire 
and the topical humour of a dead and bygone age. 
But Polly, as it is presented to us, adapted by Mr. 
Bax, selected and arranged by Mr. Frederic Austin, 
roduced by Mr. Nigel Playfair and, above all, decorated 
y Mr. William Nicholson, is without question the 
most individual and charming musical comedy in 
London. If it fails to run for twelve months or more, 
this will be due to one or two defects which could easily 
have been remedied. In the first place, although 
there are three acts and in one act two separate scenes, 
there are only two sets by Mr. Nicholson. This is an 
example of that spasmodic niggardliness which ruins 
so many enterprises destined otherwise for success. 
Mr. Nicholson’s first set, the Verandah of Mr. Ducat’s 
house in the West Indies, is perfect in its simplicity. 
Against that cool white background everything tells, 
and we can roll our tongues with delight at the wonderful 
magenta and gold dress of Mrs. Trapes. In the next 
act we have an attractive backcloth between two 
thickets of pale straw-celoured bamboos. Some beauti- 
ful lighting effects are got here and the costumes of 
the Indians harmonise delightfully with this back- 
ground. Mr. Nicholson has a much richer sense of 
colour than the late C. Lovat Fraser, and it is a pity 
that he has been hampered to some extent by having 
to include in his design two Lovat Fraser dresses, 


although these show Lovat Fraser’s admirable gift 
for line. When the curtain rises on the second scene 
of this act we find the same set with the addition of a 
hedge of cactus bushes. That is well enough; but 
when, after the interval, the curtain rises again and 
we find the same set in Act III., we are intensely 
disappointed. Now this shows a grave error in judg- 
ment on Mr. Playfair’s part. After all—let me repeat 
again—there is practically nothing in Polly but the 
music and the décor. There is not even a single striking 
personality in the cast. The music, although good 
throughout, has little of the catchiness of The Beggar's 
Opera tunes. There is next to no plot, no apparent 
wit, and only two touches of humour, so there was 
the strongest reason for making the most of every 
available opportunity. The Beggar's Opera setting is, 
in my opinion, far inferior to the setting of Polly, but 
The Beggar's Opera was strong enough musically and 
dramatically to dispense with any further help than 
that of a plain backcloth. Polly is not. 

Of the cast I liked chiefly Miss Adrienne Brune as 
Jenny Diver. Miss Lilian Davies sings very well as 
Polly and has a wonderful uniform to wear in the 
second act, when disguised as a young man, in which 
she looks very well. But there is a certain glazed 
stiffness about her personality which prevents her 
making any strong appeal. Mr. Pitt Chatham sings 
well and looks well as Macheath, but he again has not 
the stage personality of Mr. Ranalow, although I have 
no doubt that he will be greatly admired. Mr. Percy 
Parsons, who is the pirate Vanderbluff, has a voice 
more suitable for the Coliseum than the Kingsway 
theatre, but possibly he can be taught to moderate it a 
little. Miss Muriel Terry was a welcome change from 
the strident-voiced ha-ha-ing lady who plays Mrs. 
Peachum in The Beggar’s Opera and nearly splits one’s 
ears, but otherwise she was no more than mechanically 
sufficient. The best thing in the first act is the duet 
between the two footmen (H. Granville and Louis 
Garnett), “‘ They must conquer or die who have no 
retreat.” Lots of things like this might have been 
invented in the second act, but were not. Why 
doesn’t Mr. Playfair have the enterprise and the 
financial exuberance to commission writers like Mr. 
A. P. Herbert or Mr. E. V. Knox to write up a libretto 
for him! If he had presented Polly to these two gentle- 
men he might have had something even better than 
Gay in The Beggar's Opera. 

This brings me to the chief comment I want to 
make. For months now the whole London (and, for 
all I know, Provincial) Press has resounded with 
reverberations of Polly, all these wireless messages 
emanating from, I presume, Mr. Nigel Playfair and 
the Milborne Syndicate—whatever that is! There 
hasn’t been such a first night as Polly in London for 
years, and what is it all about? A mere competent 
rehash of an inferior work by a distinctly minor eigh- 
teenth century author! Fancy wasting the ability 
of one of our best living English artists on the décor 
of such a work! Fancy wasting Mr. Playfair’s talent 
in making an appearance of something out of nothing 
when it might be devoted to making the most of 
something really good—unless, indeed, Mr. Playfair 
has only a talent for making nothing appear some- 
thing! What we also want to see is original work, 
the work of living writers and composers produced 
with the same amount of care and preparation as have 
been expended upon Polly. Has no one got the enter- 
_ to do this, or are we going to have others imitating 

r. Playfair as Mr. Playfair has imitated himself? 
However, I would rather have Polly than nothing. 
I would rather have Polly than (although we don’t see 
enough of the women of the town) those favourites 
The Island King and Decameron Nights, but then you 
don’t know what I think of those productions. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN have issued in two volumes 
(10s. 6d. each) the poems and the plays Mr. 
Yeats has written between his 
twentieth year and 1921. Since its publication the volume 
containing his poetry has been my companion. For me 
this is the only way to arrive at a judgment upon poetry; 
for a poet’s less successful or unsuccessful poems help me, 
too, in that. Above all I must discover first if he can 
raise me to a contemplative mood when at different times 
I am different men; or if only certain states of mind, and 
those perhaps not the most imaginatively active, are pro- 
pitious to him. It is difficult to discover, too, whether it 
is only parts of a poem which delight us, or the whole ; 
if a line or a phrase thrills only while it surprises us 
or if there is something inexhaustibly satisfying in a poet’s 
words. 


seven-and- 


* » ~ 


The uncertainty of our judgments on poetry is, unfor- 
tunately, as much due to our moods of sensibility as to our 
dullness. We read a poem at the right moment and we are 
exalted, we read a better one at another moment and we feel 
little. We do not remember very clearly the nature of 
that exaltation, we only remember it was intense ; and we 
forget not only its quality, but fail to note the associations, 
personal and passing perhaps, which induced us to admire. 
And yet it seems weakly disloyal to distrust, at the sug- 
gestion of others, that experience afterwards, and, indeed, 
to deny that we have felt what we felt is idiotic. But it 
is nearly as idiotic to interpret that recollected emotion 
as a final test before we have compared it with those 
emotions which other poems have given us. For this 
reason Matthew Arnold’s advice to carry in our memories 
examples of the finest poetry is excellent. But these 
should not be used as prophylactics against immediate 
response. This he ought to have added. We respond 
on the whole so feebly to beauty that in esthetic experi- 
ence to make le mieux T'ennemi du bien is folly. Only 
when we proceed to criticism is this check beneficent. 
Enjoy, understand to the uttermost, but keep judgment 
in reserve. Let us take advantage of every accident and 
private disposition which makes it easy to feel what the 
poet felt, see what he saw; read him as though he were 
the only poet, the inventor of poetry (for only by being 
impressionable can discoveries of excellence be made), 
and then, only then, remember what other poets have 
done. Judgment! Most of us get tired of suspending it. 
We want to cry out, “I will be true to my own taste ; 
this is the best;” for the superlative, which implies com- 
parison, is the easiest way of articulating admiration, 
while the faculty of judgment, like the delta of a river, 
forms so slowly, accumulating often to be washed away 
again; the silt of experience shifting now to this side, now 
to that. But it is fed by the river of spontaneous emotion, 
and across that no dam should be built. 

* * * 


If anyone asked me if the sum of pleasure I had derived 
from the best poetry was not far greater than that which 
poetry of an inferior quality had given me, I should not 
know what to reply. Poems of modest merit have often 
given me delight as intense as the best, nor have I felt 
the difference till I could once more compare the quality 
of the emotion created in me. I have felt neither faults 
nor failures until I could respond once more to the faultless, 


. * * 
The criticism on this page does not pretend to thorough- 
ness. My remarks here are intended to be like those of 


& man who, walking up and down a friend’s room and 
suddenly seeing on the table a book he is familiar with 





(“O, you have been reading Yeats”), begins at once to 
turn its pages that they may share impressions. ‘‘ Have 
you read this one? Listen: it has one of his defects 
and one of his superb merits. I choose it for that reason. 
It is by no means the best poem in the volume—and yet ! 


THE DAWN. 


I would be ignorant as the dawn 

That has looked down 

On that old queen measuring a town 

With the pin of a brooch, 

Or on the withered men that saw 

From their pedantic Babylon 

The careless planets in their courses, 

The stars fade out where the moon comes, 
And took their tablets and did sums ; 

I would be ignorant as the dawn 

That merely stood, rocking the glittering coach 
Above the cloudy shoulders of the horses ; 

I would be—for no knowledge is worth a straw— 
Ignorant and wanton as the dawn. 


I do not know, nor do I care, who the old queen was who 
measured a town with the pin of a brooch. It is one of 
Yeats’s defects to allude constantly to old stories and old 
mythologies which have no associations except for a few, 
to names and deeds of which the world-echo is long mute. 
But mouth the rest to yourself. How magnificent it is! 
“From their pedantic Babylon . . . And took their tablets 
and did sums”. . . Perfect expression of poetic arrogance, 
the mood of the poem itself. Notice how the lines, 

I would be ignorant as the dawn 

That merely stood, rocking the glittering coach 

Above the cloudy shoulders of the horses. 
though they scorn direct description, by the magic of 
words give us the sense of seeing, or rather allow usto believe 
that we see; so perfectly do they convey the emotion we 
would experience if we saw. That is the triumph of poetic 
diction, to make us feel that we have been in visual, audi- 
tory, tactile communication with objects; that we have 
grasped a vision through our senses as well as through the 
mind, yet without direct appeal having been made either 
to our ears or optic nerve : 


That merely stood, rocking the glittering coach. 


Is it a coach we see or the dawn? We do not know, we 
do not care. 


Above the cloudy shoulders of the horses, 


The adjective “cloudy” is no adjective of description, 
applied to the horses ; it is part of a whole in which we de 
not know whether the suggestion of ancient symbolism or 
the dawn itself contributes most to our emotion : 


But, look, the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


There the same feat is accomplished. It is not a picture ; 
it is a sensation which forms itself at will into different 
pictures in different minds. 


* * * 


It is because Yeats so constantly achieves this miracle 

that his readers know him to be a true poet : 

Suddenly I saw the cold and rook-delighting Heaven 

That seemed as though ice burned and was but the more ice. 
But it is not in separate lines alone they find it, but in 
whole poems, like Into the Twilight, which, grave with 
thought, saturated with the influences of time and place 
and natural beauty, are nevertheless as intangible and 
complete as a sigh. He is a rare love poet, too, though as 
a love poet he has not, I think, been praised. Delicate, 
cold and passionate, extreme yet truthful, his love poetry 
is (How rare is this!) peculiarly his own. Like nearly all 


poets he is most a poet when it is feeling rather than medita- 
tion that directs the sequence of his imagery, but he also 
excels in that poetry in which a thought is the controlling 
impulse, and a poem becomes a beautiful clothing for a 
thought. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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RHYME AND REASON 


English Lyric in the Age of Reason. By Oswatp Dovcury, M.A., 
B.Litt. O’Connor. 15s. 


C’est le bon sens, la raison qui fait tout, 
Vertu, génie, esprit, talent et goat. 
Qu’est-ce vertu ? Raison mise en pratique. 
Talent ? Raison produit avec éclat. 

Esprit ? Raison qui finement s’exprime. 
Le gofit n’est que un bon sens délicat 

Et le génie est la raison sublime. 


There could be no clearer manifesto than these lines by M. J. 
Chénier of the eighteenth century attitude towards Art and 
Life ; and the interest for us wiseacres after the event lies in 
watching the essential nature of great poetry—imagination, 
wonder, mystery, what you will !—being pitchforked out by 
Reason through these seven lines, only to slip lightly back 
again at the end under the cloak of that one final word. The 
same process, prolonged through a century, is the theme of 
Mr. Doughty’s book. In lyric the eighteenth century is cer- 
tainly poorer than the two centuries that preceded it or the two 
that have followed : 

Ask not the cause that I new numbers choose 
The lute neglected and the lyric muse. 


We do not ask; but the answer is not as obvious as it may 
seem. For Mr. Doughty the root of all the evil is Reason. 
** Reason versus Emotion ; that was the dominant question in 
Eighteenth Century Literature in England”—so runs _ his 
wrapper. Head and heart, he thinks, are born enemies; this 
misguided century wanted to be all head (Dryden and Pope) 
and, failing, grew disillusioned (Collins and Gray), then rallied 
(Johnson and Goldsmith), and lastly died and was eaten of 
worms (Miss Seward and the Della Cruscans). Of course, 
there is truth in this; but it is unfair to a great age to talk 
about “the classical midnight of Dryden and Pope” and its 
“failure”; and it is unfair to reason to saddle it with the 
imbecilities of a Young or a Blackmore. For whatever did 
induce Addison to write “‘O the pleasing, pleasing, pleasing, 
pleasing, pleasing anguish!” it was certainly not reason; and 
among the many faults of ‘“ Rule Britannia’ and “* God Save 
the King ” we never heard it mentioned that they were “ high- 
brow.” 

It is, of course, easy to quote from the verse of Akenside 
and others glorifications of passionless reason; but it is dan- 
gerous arguing from ideals to realities, from what an age wants 
to be to what it is; and Mr. Doughty himself, when he comes 
to particular cases, with that fine fairness to individuals which 
is the saving of his book, admits as much, especially of Johnson. 
As Mr. Lytton Strachey in his Landmarks in French Literature 
has said of Voltaire’s supposed coldness, one might as well 
“infer that a white-hot bar of steel lacked heat because it 
was not red.” No, the eighteenth century is not to be dismissed 
as a battleground of sense and sensibility in which the wrong 
side (in Mr. Doughty’s, not Jane Austen’s, view) carried the day. 

The problem is harder; there are so many possible and 
plausible minor causes for the peculiar character of English 
neo-classic poetry. Its aristocratic limitation to a small and 
intensely social society bred to one conventional diction, its 
classical reverence for tradition, its classical urbanity, its 
classical abhorrence of the monstrous and eccentric and dis- 
proportioned ; if there is any clear contest it is not between 
reason and emotion so much as between common sense and 
imagination. The Elizabethans had discovered the strange 
effectiveness of mad scenes where fantasy runs absolutely riot ; 
the same device recurs in Herrick’s ‘“‘ Mad Maid’s Song” and 
in the “Tom o’ Bedlam” of Percy’s Reliques; and the romantic 
revival is not only a resurgence of democracy, of the Middle 
Ages, of a new poetic diction, but also of poetic madncss. 
Collins, Cowper, Smart, Blake all hovered on the confines of 
insanity, to say nothing of the opium of Coleridge and “ Kubla 
Khan.” These men were not more emotional than the 
Augustans ; it was not that their hearts had run away with 
their heads ; they do not supersede reason, they supplement 
it with a judicious mixture of unreason. Hear Coleridge himself, 
for instance. ‘ Poetry is certainly something more than good 
sense, but it must be good sense at all events.”” Nor does the 
Augustan age stand condemned because it decayed; death 
is the wages not of sin but of existence ; neo-classicism perished 
because it had been alive and grown old—it needs no elaborate 
post-mortem with a verdict of degeneration of the heart. Indeed, 
it has its vitality still; there is a time for all things, and a 
mood among others when from the flutter of Shelley’s wings 
in the void one may turn with relief back to these generations 


of our fathers who passed urbane, human, self-possessed lives 
without thinking or needing to think that life consists in running 
to a fire. The peace of the Augustans is not a desolation ; 
belief in reason is not a curse, nor all frenzies fine, nor all 
intuitions true. 

But although it is impossible to be satisfied with Mr. Doughty’s 
main thesis, for his criticism of the individual poets—and to 
this the bulk of the book is given—there is scarcely anything 
but praise. It is readable and sympathetic, uses quotation 
abundantly and well, and shows a happy gift for seeing re- 
semblances—and convincing ones—between such unexpected 
pairs as Pope and Arnold, Swift and Tennyson, Prior and 
Fitzgerald. The Prior parallel is the most obvious and the 
most startling : 

The ancient Sage who did so long maintain 
That Bodies die and Souls return again, 

With all the Births and Deaths He had in store 
Went out Pythagoras and came no more. 


It is well to have these reminders of the real continuity of 
English literature of the Romanticism of the Neo-Classics, the 
Classicism of the Romantics, which are so blindly ignored by 
those who treat Lyrical Ballads as a sort of Noah’s flood 
obliterating an irredeemable age. Mr. Doughty's chief fault 
is that he spends too much powder and shot on miserable bétes 
noirs of his like Young and Merry. His appreciations are ten 
times better than his invective; on Gray and Collins he is 
particularly good; and it is to be hoped that future editors and 
anthologists will see the force of his view that since Chatterton 
adopted the “* Rowley dialect,” not merely as a forger’s device, 
but as an escape from the conventional dialect of the day, to 
modernise his spelling (as for instance in the Ozford Book of 
English Verse) is presenting ‘“‘ Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark.” 

It is always easy to find omissions ; but one does wish that 
room had been found for those verses of the obscure Lang- 
horne, which though they have recently been quoted elsewhere, 
are too fine an example of what even an Augustan lyric can 
accomplish, not to be quoted once again : 


Where longs to fall that rifted spire 
As weary of th’ insulting air, 

The poet’s thought, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover's sighs are sleeping there. 


When that too shakes the trembling ground, 
Borne down by some tempestuous sky, 
And many a slumbering cottage round 
Startles. . . . How still their hearts will lie ! 
F. L. LUCAS, 


FREUDIAN METAPHYSICS 


Beyond the Pleasure Principle. By Sicmunp Freup. Translated 
by C. J. M. Huppack. International Psycho- Analytic 
Library. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 

Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. By SicMuND FreEvpD. 
Translated by James Srracney. International Psycho- 
Analytic Library. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


** Das Ziel alles Lebens ist der Tod *”—‘“* The goal of all life is 
death.” Such is the conclusion to which Professor Freud is 
led in Beyond the Pleasure Principle. He is careful, however, 
to say: “‘I am neither convinced myself, nor am I seeking to 
arouse conviction in others,” and we can only be thankful that 
he was not deterred on those grounds from publishing so fascin- 
ating a book. 

He starts with a paradoxical definition of instinct (p. 44) as 
** a tendency innate in living organic matter impelling it towards 
the reinstatement of an earlier condition,” and secks its origin 
at that point in the existence of the universe when “ the properties 
of life were awakened in lifeless matter,” and when forces were 
simultaneously called into activity to restore the equilibrium 
which had been thus disturbed. From this Freud concludes 
that ultimately the driving forces of organic life lead to a 
reinstatement of a universe made entirely of inorganic matter 
—they lead but to the grave. What, then, are we to say of the 
“instincts of self-preservation’?? The attainment of death 
becomes increasingly difficult owing to what are vaguely described 
as “‘ decisive external influences.” Each organism has a long 
way round to go, and has developed along its own path. In 
spite of the fact that some departure from this path would 
probably introduce a short cut to its destination, we find instincts 
whose business it is to prevent the organism from dying in any 
way but that peculiar to it. There is, however, one instinct which 
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leads to the perpetuation of life, rather than its destruction, 
and this is the sex-instinct. Here we have the familiar 
Freudian dichotomy—Ego-instincts and Sex-instincts —now 
transformed into Death instincts and Life instincts, and made 
more complicated by the new theories of Narcissism, where life 
and death become entangled in the Ego, and give rise to the 
phenomena of Sadism and Masochism. 

Owing to the mass of misleading literature on this subject, 
the view is still held by a large number of persons who have 
either not taken the trouble to read Freud himself, or who 
have not read him carefully enough, that Freud “ puts every- 
thing down to sex.” This is wholly untrue, and Freud has 
said so over and over again, and in this book he writes (p. 67): 
“Our standpoint was a dualistic one from the beginning, and is 
so to-day more sharply than before.” 

The metaphysical theory is entertaining, but far more im- 
portant is the change of position which lies at the bottom of it. 
We had been taugiit that all dreams and phantasies are the 
dramatisations of wishes which we could not fulfil in any other 
way because of the pain they would bring with them, and that 
for the same reason we repress the memory of certain unpleas- 
antly toned experiences. The whole of the working of the 
subconscious was supposed to be ruled by the principle that we 
avoid pain and seek pleasure automatically. Certain phenomena 
of traumatic hysteria have long appeared to be in disaccord 
with this “‘pleasure-pain” principle, and now Freud has given 
precedence to a repetition principle which comes later under the 
control of the “pleasure-pain” principle, but which exhibits 
itself when the equilibrium of the organism, in whose service 
the latter works, is disturbed beyond a certain degree. 

As with many of Freud’s works, this is rather a collection of 
brilliant suggestions than the formal development of one theory. 
There is, therefore, a great deal which is irrelevant to the main 
thesis, and we find a theory of Consciousness which displays so 
clearly the danger of the spatial metaphors used by psycho- 
analysts that it may be profitable to call attention to it. Con- 
sciousness is asserted to be “the functioning of a particular 
system which may be called the Bw” (from the German word 
bewiisstsein=consciousness). Now, what is this system? All 
we know is that there are certain psychic facts about us which 
imply that we are conscious, and pycho-analysis teaches that there 
are certain other psychic facts about us which do not imply that 
we are conscious. Those which do imply consciousness may be 
said to form a system, since certain general laws may be dis- 
covered about their mutual relations. But by his “ system” 
Freud does not mean the class of psychic facts which implies 
consciousness. He says (p. 26): ‘* Since consciousness essen- 
tially yields (liefert) perceptions of excitations coming from 
without and feelings of pleasure and ‘ pain’ (unlust) which can 
only be derived from within the psychic apparatus, we may allot 
the system W-Bw (wahrnehmung-bewiisstsein=perception-con- 
sciousness) a position in space.” And later on (p. 82) he identi- 
fies Bw with the “ sensitive layer,” which is the organ for recep- 
tion of external stimuli. Now, apart from the difficulty of 
understanding what on earth is meant by saying that con- 
sciousness “* yields ’ anything at all, and how that would entail 
a “ position in space,”’ this whole passage is hopelessly mislead- 
ing, and introduces us to a confused theory of the relations of 
these “* feelings of pleasure and ‘ pain’” from within and the 
stimuli from the world without. The stimulation from within, 
with reference to the cerebral cortex, comes from the internal 
organs. If the Bw is identified with the cerebral cortex, then 
in some way the “ feelings of pleasure and ‘ pain’” must be 
identified with organic sensations, which is ridiculous. We are 
further led to a pseudo-problem of memory, because of the 
literal meaning of the expression, “ to leave a trace,” which is 
interpreted in conformity with the above obscure psycho- 
physiological doctrines. 

It is with relief that we turn from what Freud calls “* Meta- 
psychology” to Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 
where we are faced with a perfectly clear theory, whatever 
may be our opinion as to its applicability. The formation of a 
group depends on three factors : (1) the mechanism of “ identifi- 
cation,” whereby individuals having the same kind of emotional 
relation to the same object tend to identify themselves one with 
another ; (2) the presence of an emotional relation between the 
members of the group and an object ; and (3) the consolidating 
power springing out of envy, which prevents any member 
attempting to raise himself up to a position of inequality with 
his fellows. 

The emotional tie is “libidinal.” This raises afresh the 
question of psycho-analytic “ love,” which is expressly defined 
as including self-love, love of parents, friendship, love of 





humanity, devotion to concrete objects, devotion to abstract 
ideas. 

The reasons why the tie is “ libidinal” are: (1) because of 
the phenomenon of panic which closely resembles anxiety 
(angst)—a state due to the modification of the libidinal relations 
between two individuals ; (2) because of the relation of suggesti- 
bility to hypnosis, a state considered to be an example of 
“being in love”’ where the instincts are “ inhibited in their 
aim ” (zielgehemmte) which makes them stronger. In connec- 
tion with the second reason the herd, as in Totem and Tabu, 
is traced back to the “ horde ” the members of which are bound 
to the tyrant father by ties of enforced chastity. 

The church and the army are cited as examples of groups of 
which the theory is true. In the former case it may hold, but 
it does seem open to question whether any soldier is libidinally 
related to his officer, and still more whether each subaltern is 
similarly related to his colonel. Even supposing this to be the 
case, what is to be said of the other groups which it is the 
business of social psychology to discuss? Professor Freud 
complains that Mr. Trotter does not pay enough attention to 
the leader, and this may be so, but Mr. Trotter deals with groups 
of which the leader is not easy to find. According to Freud, 
the same emotion may be felt towards an ideal as is felt in most 
cases towards another human being. Even if we hold this to 
be true, there are some groups—such as the British nation—of 
which it can hardly be said that there is any object to which 
all the members have the same emotional relation, whether it 
be libidinal or not. 

Psycho-analysis is constantly requiring new terms with which 
to refer to new concepts. The German language is particularly 
suitable for the formation of such words by the manipulation of 
suffixes and prefixes. These words are usually translated into 
English by words which have some connection with physical 
processes analogous to the psychic processes which they are now 
called upon to name. This is often misleading. For some reason 
the translators do not use the German words themselves, which 
would seem the most sensible thing to do, but Mr. Strachey in his 
admirable translation has invented words, transliterated from 
Greek, to serve his purpose. We may take this opportunity of 
welcoming the promise of a glossary of technical terms to be 
published in the International Journal of Psycho-analysis. 

Ww. J. H. 8S. 


A TAME LIKENESS 


A Portrait of George Moore in a Study of his Work. By Joun 
FREEMAN. Laurie. 16s. 


Mr. Freeman’s title shows what he has set out to do—what 
Frank Harris did for Shakespeare—to deduce Moore's character 
from his books, and a third of them help him by being pro- 
fessedly autobiographical. The result disappoints. Mr. Free- 
man’s method is neither arresting nor subtle. He dishes up 
in chronological order the revelations Moore has made about 
himself, and comments cautiously upon each of his works in 
turn. He has nothing new to tell us about the man, and 
little new criticism to offer of the books. He is deplorably, 
inappropriately discreet. He comes into the open only in his 
reprobation of one of his subject’s characteristics, “the simian 
devil of sensuality,” ‘‘ schoolboy smutching,” “ furtive smiles 
and senile chuckles.”” Obviously not in sympathy with Moore, 
Mr. Freeman seems drawn to write about him only by his 
admiration of that wonderful style, which with careful ease and 
elaborate simplicity flows steady and unbroken as the per- 
petual current of our half-unconscious thoughts. This prose, 
Mr. Freeman well says, “ is written from and for the ear, while 
the prose of most others is written from the eye. The thing 
heard is our author’s prompter, and hence his rhythm is the 
most beautiful thing in contemporary English.” But Mr. 
Freeman never comes to grips even with the matter of this 
style, never discusses what part French, what Anglo-Irish, and 
what the Authorised Version may have had in its formation, 
or how far it varies to match the thought it clothes. 

But the book is written less as a literary criticism than as 
a portrait of the artist. And here it is that our disappointment 
is keenest. Mr. Freeman might take all his subject’s con- 
fessions as true, and compose from them a remarkable picture. 
Moore is merciless, and would not expect mercy. What if 
Mr. Freeman included descriptions, photographs even, of some 
of Moore’s own paintings; if he penetrated, as Professors of 
Literature do, the disguises of the women Moore loved ; if he 
explained why Moore was so successful a Don Juan; if he 
told us how Moore’s son is shaping on the Texan plains ; if he 
analysed the cruelty in Moore, and could show how the boy 
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whose pastime it was to kill cats developed into “ the young 
man of refined mind” who fed his python with live guinea- 
pigs, and how that young man in turn developed into the 
friend of Yeats and Edward Martyn. Or he might take 
Moore’s memoirs as the inventions of a desperate introvert, 
dreams that portray the fulfilment of desire; prove all those 
lovely ladies more legendary than Helen, the confessions 
fictitious, and such fictions as In Single Strictness alone auto- 
biographical. 

But Mr. Freeman remains more a gentleman than an artist, 
though he writes very pretty prose. The future historian of 
English letters will have to do his own research work. The 
revealing portrait remains unpainted of this perfect artist—a 
lover of all lovely things, especially such as are palpable and 
perfumed, syringa and roasted chicken, the skin of women and 
their intimate embroideries ; a hater of religion, yet dependent 
on it, because a great connoisseur of scruples ; a perverse man, 
attracted all his life by opposites, the most deliberate lover of 
form, and an apostle of the instinctive Manet and the amorphous 
Monet, a determined sensualist, and the friend of A; a 
writer who learnt from the Bible what Gautier and Zola, 
Mallarmé and Pater failed to teach him; a man for whom the 
visible world exists, and who has turned from it to the cloistral 
cultivation of his art; an intellectual dandy; a romantic 
materialist. 

Mr. Freeman has bowdlerised the life, as he would like to 
bowdlerise the books. He confesses to “* unreasoned differences 
and antipathies,” and we must leave it at that. But it would 
be interesting to read Mr. Freeman on Thomas Hardy. And 
George Moore on Mr. Freeman. R. M. 


THOUGHT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Mystics and Heretics in Italy. By E. Gesnarr. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Few subjects need more study than the history of medieval 
heresies—not only is there a grave lack of unbiased, properly 
documented writing on the really obscure movements, such as 
the witch-cult and its correlative devil-worship, but we are still 
without scientific studies of comparatively well-known heresies 
such as that of the Albigenses or the Cathari. Lately, in the 
excellent series edited by English and American members of 
the Society of Friends, there has been much good work ; but it 
cannot be said to be unbiased, though it is extremely fair in 
intention and presents the doctrines and history of certain sects 
in a proportion which has not been previously achieved. With 
subjects such as witchcraft, the latest monograph does not really 
take us any further than did the speculative fancy of Michelet 
in La Sorciére. It is possible that on this subject and on such 
subjects as the hidden activities of medieval scientists the material 
at our disposal is too tainted for a correct view to be possible. 
The evidence of witnesses under torture, responding to questions 
which were compelling rather than leading, is as poor a basis for 
arriving at critical truth as the statements of polemical pamphlet- 
eers or orthodox apologists. 

Gebhart’s L’ Italie Mystique, now for the first time translated 
into English, was an early effort to put into their right perspective 
some of the leading figures of medieval Italy ; he includes not 
only people, such as Joachim of Flora and Arnold of Brescia, 
whose thought was driven underground to blossom later into 
beauty and excess at the Reformation, but others such as St. 
Francis of Assisi, Jacopone da Todi and Dante himself, who 
never diverged in expression from orthodoxy and whom the 
Church could use for its own purposes. Gebhart was not a great 
scholar. He had no inclination, as his enthusiastic translator 
confesses, for digging into dusty archives; and what is more 
disastrous, he shows no power of grasping his problem in its full 
significance. The intellectual problem of the middle ages, of 
the period from Abelard to St. Thomas, is roughly this: what 
explanation is there for the extraordinary delay, in a time of 
almost unexampled intellectual curiosity, of what we call the 
scientific spirit ? What can be the reason for that odd state of 
mind, which, lasting in England well beyond the Reformation, 
could allow a person of Sir Thomas Browne’s eminence to argue 
as to whether a badger had its legs shorter on one side than the 
other? Why didn’t he go out and look at a badger, or send out 
one of his dozen children to look at one? To men of to-day it 
seems that the philosophers and theologians of the middle ages 
spent their time in arguing about that badger. Why did they do 
it? Well, M. Gebhart gives us no answer, and there may be none 
to give. But he might, at any rate, have realised that you cannot 
profitably study the question of heresy in Italy at this time and 
exclude heresy in other countries. Europe in the middle ages was 





at least an intellectual unity—and in England there was a man— 
Roger Bacon—who did not argue about the badger. It is possible 
that when the new work of Bacon’s, the cipher of which has just 
been solved by an American scholar, is transcribed we shall 
have an idea of why the authorities of the middle ages were 
afraid of observed fact. 

Yet, in spite of that fear, how far their great men went— 
sometimes, one thinks, further than great men since. The hymn 
of St. Francis is a document proclaiming the unity of the whole 
creation, the non-distinction between mind and matter, the 
sameness of organic and inorganic, with a fervour that makes 
scientific formule seem cold and uncandid. Dante’s tremendous 
poem insists as much as any modern psychologist could, on the 
dreadful permanence of memory, on the horrors of the sub- 
conscious. They may not have been able to explain, these men ; 
but they knew, and their knowledge often won immortal ex- 
pression. Gebhart gives to them generous and eloquent tribute. 
He is rhetorical in style, a devout but not indiscreet disciple of 
Chateaubriand. He had a good general knowledge of his period, 
and leaves—granted his limits—few important names unmen- 
tioned, though we think he should have had some notice of that 
surprising person Raymond Lull. His account of such heresies 
as the Waldensian seems to have a Protestant bias; and in a 
book published so long ago as 1890 one cannot expect to meet 
with a point of view that would accord with modern knowledge. 
The best chapter is perhaps that on Joachim of Flora, who is 
familiar to all Dante-lovers by name, but who is otherwise almost 
unknown. There was an odd tradition at one time in some of 
the obscure mystical groups of London that Joachim’s more 
esoteric teaching had been preserved by oral instruction. It 
seems certain that he influenced Wiclif, and it is possible that 
Jacob Boehme owed something to him or those who had imbibed 
his teaching. If this be so, he is of interest to students of English 
literature as, in some ways, a forerunner of William Blake, whose 
Everlasting Gospel echoes the title of Joachim’s most famous 


prophecy. E. R. 


MINCEMEAT AND SMALL TALK 


Modern American Poets. Selected by Conrap AIKEN. Secker. 6s. 
Annotations. By Susan Mires. Milford. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Conrad Aiken has made selections from fourteen con- 
temporary American poets, and from one other, of the nineteenth 
century, whose work he believes to have suffered undeserved 
neglect. The result is an unimpressive volume, but that is not 
entirely his fault. His selection from the work of “H. D.” 
might be bettered, and most of the twenty-three poems by the 
late Emily Dickinson could have been well spared. But, for 
the rest, if any complaints remain, they must be levelled at the 
American poets themselves. Mr. Aiken is more considerable as 
@ poet than as a critic. He regrets, as we cannot, that he has 
been unable to secure the permission of Mr. Edgar Lee Masters 
and Mr. Ezra Pound for a selection from their work. We lose 
poetry as well as perversity by the omission of Mr. Pound, but 
the defection of the Spoon River anthologist does the volume 
no harm atall. And in his attitude to Emily Dickinson we find 
Mr. Aiken puzzling. He confesses to thinking that her poetry 
“is perhaps the finest, by a woman, in the English language.” 
Here is some of it : 

A bird came down the walk : 
He did not know I saw ; 

He bit an angle-worm in halves, 
And ate the fellow, raw. 


And then he drank a dew 
From a convenient glass, 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall, 

To let a beetle pass. 

To the work of this poet, to whom Elizabeth Barrett, 
Christina Rossetti, and Mrs. Meynell are to yield precedence, 
twenty-five pages are devoted. 

The characteristic defect of American poets, so far as they are 
represented here, is that they are interested in life without being 
sufficiently moved by it. Many of them have wit and a talent 
for graphic writing, but only a few have any emotion worth 
communicating. Their music is thin. Those who have not 
frankly thrown up the sponge by abandoning verse-forms 
cultivate a simplicity that never for a moment rises to sublimity. 
The chatty blank verse of Mr. Robert Frost and Mr. E. A. 
Robinson is not the more welcome because it has its counterpart 
in modern English literature. These poets could write a popular 
magazine story in flat, more or less iambic, pentameters, and 
remain serenely unconscious of the incongruity. 
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A NEW VOICE 


CANDOUR 


By A. E. TOMLINSON 


is a first volume of verse that you cannot neglect 
if you wish to keep in touch with the poetry, not 
of yesterday, but of to-day. It handles unusual 
themes in a manner that is fresh, daring, and 
original. Its audacity and the high level of 
poetic achievement which it attains will make it 
one of the most talked of books of the season. 





“Surprising and violent phrases . . . a strange 
riot . . . A nucleus of odd burly power of passion, 
illustration, and word-harmony, demanding to be seen.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Many strong, strenuous things are said.”—Graphic. 
y 


Order it from your bookseller (price 5s. net) 
or from 


ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD., 
4a Cork Street, London, W. 1. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straightforward information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series published by the pro- 
prietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, “Health and 
Efficiency.” The Books do not pander to weakness or 
prejudice and cannot possibly be confused with the 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK BOYHOOD 


The Standard volume on Birth The Facts of Life presented to Boys. 
Control. 3s. post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


HOW TO LOVE ' 


The Art of Courtship and Marriage. 


6s. 9d. post free. 
By Dr. @. GOURTENAY BEALE 


THE REALITIES OF 


spook et 4 WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Gs. 94 YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 


. post free. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


The really authentic edition. 
0s. 64. post free. (Illustrated) 


MANHOOD 


The Facts of Life presented to Men, 
38. post free. 

By CHARLES THOMPSON 
MATRIMONY 


a about Marriage. 
"By MONA BAIRD 


or 

Sex Knowledge for Young People, 
3s. gor free. 

y WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


THE ORIGIN & NATURE 
OF SEX 


3s. post See, 
Pre: by Dr. C. Dz Lacy Evans 
By LADY BLOUAT 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 


THE NEW ANATOMY OF 
WOMANHOOD HEALTH 


4s. free. 

The Facts of Life for Women. A Course of Training 
3s. post free. and Physical Culture b 
By MONA BAIRD editor of “ Health and E 


in Health 
the 
jency.” 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Dept. 169, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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OUR LAND 


2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
Post The Citizen’s Stocktaking Pest 
3d. extra. « We shall be surprised if anyone fails to °* ¢#!® 

find in these articles cause for much useful 

searching of mind.”— Scottish Journal of 

Education. 
3.64, tHE PHILOSOPHY 3s. 6d, 
Pos OF BOOKKEEPING Pes 
3d. extra. 3d. extra, 


by GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 


System says: “Of Mr. Radford’s * Philosophy of Bookkeeping’ it 
may well be said that it is remarkable. It is a valuable little 

if for no other reason than that it drives another nail—if not a 
whole battery of nails—into the coffin of that lie, ‘ Business and 
Commerce are without a soul.’ I can conceive of no better intro- 
duction to accountancy for the student, nor more heartening readi 
for the graduate than this little volume.” 


f J. M. DENT & SONS, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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The vers librisis are more interesting, even when they are 
more exasperating. Mr. T. S. Eliot is represented by Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock : 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 

Like a patient etherized upon a table, 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay by a charming thing, The Chinese 
Nightingale, and by some jolly little poems about the moon. 
The American Imagists are present in full strength: Mr. John 
Gould Fletcher, Miss Amy Lowell, and “H. D.”; and there 
is one other, Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, who, though he was 
not a member of the original group, is evidently with them in 
spirit and in method. Their work is always arresting and 
sometimes excellent, though (always excepting ““H. D.”) its 
form fails, for the most part, to justify separation into lines. 
These Imagists and their new recruit write a queer, vivid, though 
mutilated prose (verse only by courtesy), full of light and colour 
and clear, concrete imagery. Mr. Bodenheim’s line, “‘Our lips 
shook before the tread of coming words,’ would be sure of 
recognition as a fine conceit, however it happened to be printed. 
Here is the sentence again, with its somewhat affected context, 
set out as prose: 

We blew a luminous confusion of thoughts upon the silence of 
our souls, staining it to little, weeping tints. Our hands pressed 
serpentine pain into each other and stroked it away to twilights of 
relief. Our lips shook before the tread of coming words, but 
closed again, finding no need for them. 

Mr. Fletcher has too many words; Miss Lowell is decorative 
and greatly influenced by Chinese poetry; ““H. D.” is incom- 
parably the most important of the poets assembled here. She 
has a genuine sense of form, a true ear for cadence. She fuses 
romantic colour and passion with classical economy in words, 
and one is the more conscious of the passion because it is held 
in check. 

As for Miss Susan Miles, author of Annotations, she, in her 
second part, follows American fashion by making mincemeat of 
prose and presenting it as verse. Prose it is, but sometimes 
witty and amusing prose. 


A CLERIC OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


Our Centenarian Grandfather: 1790-1890. By A. G. Brap.Ley. 
Bale and Danielsson. 12s. 6d. 


Commonly men of advanced years lose their activity, grow 
tired of the world, sink into reserve, and get even past anec- 
dotage. Mr. Bradley’s centenarian grandfather, Archdeacon 
Philpot, was active and interested to the end. He was always 
a keen observer, fond of travel, and fearless about discomfort, 
danger, or the worry which may be worse than both. He had 
not the striking literary ability of the children of his daughter 
and Dean Bradley, but he was a man of particular energy and 
charm, with “cheerfulness always creeping in,” as his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Woods, remarks. This made his constant 
distribution of tracts tolerable and modified the professional 
gloom of an evangelical clergyman. Simeon, the Cambridge 
model of evangelical zeal, was not a man of agreeable manners, 
but Philpot clearly was. His personal influence did a great deal 
for the Isle of Man, which he found a stronghold of wild drinking 
and deep-rooted superstition. He worked hard there, and 
wherever he went. He was one of those happy people who 
have adventures, and deserve them. His attitude towards the 
world, though he was entirely sincere, had its humours, which 
are discreetly developed by his grandson. His “ true Puritan, 
historic groan ”’ over ill-doing must occasionally have been in 
the near neighbourhood of a chuckle. He was not very great. 
we gather, on his favourite subject of prophecy, and too easy- 
going to be a good man of business, but he got on with every- 
body. Mr. Bradley has printed several good stories out of his 
grandfather’s MSS., and added some of his own. We like the 
Archdeacon’s return at eighty-eight to Southwold, and vain 
search for someone he knew, till the aged clerk of the church 
recognised him after sixty years of absence : 

“Yes, sir, I remember you well, and how you put me in the 
stocks for flinging a dead cat through old Mrs. Slater’s door.” 
At Cambridge he was at Christ’s with Gunning, and Mr. Bradley 
has revived some of the curious and amusing records of that 
neglected chronicler. Philpot was a keen shot, and snipe in 
those days abounded within easy reach of the colleges. There 
was little college sport in the modern sense, but Newmarket 
and hard drinking occupied a good deal of time, and “‘ Ten-year- 
men ” could lounge into a B.D. degree in that extended period. 
Mr. Bradley has discovered the amazement of a blameless 


clergyman in the’seventies, when his son was rebuked at Queens’ 
for absence from hall due to presence at Newmarket. The 
authorities sent a kindly warning to him about the young man, 
and he replied : 
“I do not understand the tenour of your communication. When 

I was an undergraduate at Queens’ (about 1808-11), it would have 

been accounted a disgrace to the college if any man had been 

present in hall on a Newmarket day.” 
Later, the Archdeacon spoke of himself as a thorough worldling 
at Cambridge, but he seems to have read hard, because he 
liked it, and his self-reproaches need not be taken too seriously, 
any more than those of the solemn fellow who regretted a witty 
youth. He referred to his more free-living uncle, who brought 
him up, as “the late Mr. P——, poor fellow.”’ In the ‘nineties 
he was induced to try the temperance which is total abstinence, 
but finding it injured his health, returned sensibly to his moderate 
use of wine. Altogether he was a delightful character of the 
old school, talking beautiful English to a quiverful of children, 
and never, we gather, so gloomy as his terrifying tracts. His 
life was bright and full of good stories. Why has Mr. Bradley 
forgotten to index them ? 


NELSON AND SOUTHEY 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited by Greorrrey CALLENDER, 
Dent. 6s. 


The life of Nelson has been written by so many authors, fresh 
information or new points of view have been so often put before 
us, that the chances of immortality for any one of those Lives 
might naturally be supposed to be small. Yet Southey, from 
his original article in the Quarterly, produced a book which has 
continued ever since to be that Life which all read, and which 
all love. 

The cause of the immediate and continued success of Southey’s 
Nelson is a little difficult to understand. Southey was a man of 
very strong prejudices and seldom capable of passing fair 
judgment on a person or subject he happened to dislike ; he was, 
moreover, altogether ignorant of naval strategy. Yet his book, 
one-sided, misinformed, often misleading, has maintained, and 
must continue to maintain, a position in the front rank of all 
biographies, because it is supremely well written. A good story, 
well told, will always find readers, and the story of Nelson told 
by Southey has never been equalled by any other biographer. 

Nelson himself is a subject to inspire any biographer ; no other 
admiral was idolised as he was by everybody ; when he came on 
board, the Fleet was inspired ; when he went ashore, the people 
fell at his feet. There have been sailors fully his equal as 
masters of strategy ; there have been many men who loved as 
he did, who even, pace Rosalind, have died for love. But it is 
the combination in him of the passionate lover and brilliant 
commander that endeared him thus to all men. 

Southey gives a good picture of Nelson the man, in his fits 
of petulance and his vanity, and he shows us very clearly the 
large amount of the feminine there was in his composition. 
But the picture he presents of Emma Hamilton is not fair to her. 
She may have been unworthy of Nelson, but she cannot have 
been so brutal and merciless as he would have us believe, for 
instance, over the execution of Caracciolo. It was unfortunate 
that a man of Nelson’s vanity should have found at once flatter- 
ing love and public adulation in Naples, which, intensified by 
gratitude, was guaranteed to upset the equilibrium of the most 
self-possessed of men. Blame has been attached to both parties, 
but especially Southey blamed Lady Hamilton; he was pre- 
judiced against her, and his intolerance could not allow him to 
consider any point in her favour. Similarly, he lays the whole 
blame on Nelson for the breaking-off of relations with his wife. 
Wife-desertion was to Southey unforgivable ; he never forgave 
Coleridge for leaving his wife. He had himself to support 
Coleridge’s family at Keswick, or they would have starved ; 
not unnaturally, perhaps, he was liable to judge with great 
severity a man who left his wife. 

But in spite of inaccuracies and misleading comments, even 
perhaps in spite of Southey himself, Nelson lives in these pages, 
and through them we still fecl the “* Nelson touch.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Samuel Pepys, Administrator, Observer, Gossip, By E. Harta 
Mooruovuse. Leonard Parsons. 6s. 
This cheaper edition of a capital little book is welcome. The 
author writes well and has a lively appreciation of the various sides 
of Pepys’s character. She is thus able to use with effect the solid 
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work of Wheatley and Dr. Tanner. The Diary is familiar to-day, 
but few people realise that Pepys did for many years splendid work 
for the Navy, being a master of detail from food to chaplains. Like 
James Boswell, he had a gusto for life which he carried into his business 
as well as his pleasure. His correspondence and intimacy with 
another diarist, Evelyn, are well illustrated here. The details of 
character discovered from his face are somewhat overdone. This 
kind of evidence is worth little. As a naval historian, he had un- 
equalled knowledge to rely on; but though he never got far in his 
work on the Navalia of England, he did something better. He made 
history. Nothing is more striking than the courage and pertinacity 
with which after being turned out he returned to the work others had 
mismanaged. We wish the little book on its reissue had been pro- 
vided with an index. 


The Life of Sir Arthur Pearson, Bt, G.B.E. By Sipney Dark. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


“Arthur Pearson was born with an amazing zest for life.”” This 
is the opening sentence of a biography which is an enthusiastic and 
lifelike portrait. He was not a discriminating man; he had not a 
fine intellect. But he possessed this admirable zest, courage and a 
warm heart. He bore his blindness with a courage which lit a beacon 
for all similarly afflicted. He founded St. Dunstan’s, which was a 
noble achievement. Men blinded in the war learnt from him the art 
of being happy and efficient. As an editor and journalist he was not 
a sympathetic figure to those who disagreed with him. He was a 
typical thruster, but when he lost his sight, he put his strong shoulder 
up against something worth moving. For many years he and Alfred 
Harmsworth were the great twin-pluralists of the new press. Pearson 
founded the Daily Express. The Standard was the rock on which 
his success as a newspaper proprietor foundered. He had not the 
tact or judgment of his great rival. The Standard was lost along 
with Tariff Reform. At one time Pearson’s, Limited controlled the 
Standard, the Evening Standard, the St. James's Gazetie, the Daily 
Express, the Birmingham Daily Gazette, the Birmingham Evening 
Dispatch, the Leicester Evening News, the North Mail, the Midland 
Ezpress, and the Newcastle Weekly. Blindness descended on him 
gradually. This helped him to be the extraordinarily efficient blind 
man he became. As a journalist and newspaper owner he is already 
nearly forgotten, but as the blind leader of the physically blind he 
will be lovingly remembered when many a famous politician is for- 
gotten. 


The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By Harry L. Foster. Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Foster is a man possessed by Wanderlust, who resolved to see 
the world and flitted from job to job. He starts from Cristobal, 
arrives penniless at Callao (in Peru), becomes a mining clerk, special 
correspondent for the Peruvian jungle settlements, war correspondent 
in Bolivia, temporary attaché at the American Embassy at Lima, 
and ends his story in the same merry penury at Pard (in Brazil). 
Incidentally he surveys a great deal of the present civilisation in 
South America. At Arequipa he is amazed at the Inca masonry, 
“so ponderous and so perfectly put together that even the conquista- 
dores . . . were forced to utilise it as the foundations of their own 
puny ginger-bread structures.’”” South America he describes as a 
land “for the big corporation. The riches are . . . in the distant 
interior . . . and in the most unattractive parts.” Hence individual 
settlers fail, go native ; even Englishmen who live in this luxuriant 
desert, vegetate—why work, where the oranges grow wild, and what 
is not eaten falls on the ground and feeds the hogs, who provide food 
in their turn? The natives can supply their daily needs so easily, 
and have to be impressed to produce wealth on a commercial scale or 
have to be coerced as debt-slaves to the company store attached to 
the company glebe. The exploitation of oil and coffee and rubber is 
in the hands of British or American syndicates ; the sanitation and 
construction of cities financed and controlled by America, and Bolivia 
competes with Peru for these financial favours. The governing 
classes in Peru are poverty-stricken, uncultured, and either conven- 
tional or immoral. There are many striking pictures. He describes 
the almost untenanted city of Iquitos, built in a day for the rubber 
boom, the good fellowship of the tramps, the comic opera of South 
American republicanism, The story of his adventures shows that he 
possessed three important qualifications of the traveller: curiosity, 
enterprise and humour. 


Memoirs of Sir James Melville; Vathek, Beckford; The Episodes of 
Vathek, Beckford; A Sentimental Journey, Sterne; A Year's 
Residence in America, Cobbett; The Golden Asse, Apuleius ; 
Candide, Voltaire. The Abbey Classics. Chapman and Dodd. 
8s. 6d. each. 

These are the first seven volumes of a new series, “The Abbey 
Classics.” They are well-bound, pleasant volumes; the print varies 
in size with the length of the book. Perhaps it was a mistake to 
include books like The Sentimental Journey and Candide, of which 
80 many editions, cheap and otherwise, are procurable. Mr. Walkley’s 
preface to Candide was, however, worth securing, and in any case, 
like its brother volumes, it is an agreeable little edition. We are most 
grateful for Cobbett’s A Year’s Residence in America, which is not 
easy to come by and is a most spirited, straightforward piece of auto- 
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biography. Aldington’s translation of The Golden Asse is a delicious 
piece of English, and the original is the ancestor of countless romances, 
The Episodes of Vathek is another scarce book, to which Mr. Lewis 
Melville contributes a preface containing some interesting Beckford 
letters. All the world knows Vathek; The Episodes are known by 
few. Three of them appear for the first time in English ; Beckford, 
who was bilingual, wrote them in French. Melville’s memoirs contain 
more vivid, entertaining gossip about the courts of Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart than any other book. “ The Abbey Classics have 
begun very well. Let the publishers keep off the highway of literature, 
and they will be doing the public a service by producing reprints_of 
good books in this agreeable and inexpensive form, 


Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition. By O. C. Quick. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

The chief value of Mr. Quick’s book will be found in the fourth 
lecture on Essential Orthodory. It is some years ago since Dr. Lacey 
pointed out that one of the most remarkable facts about Early 
Christianity is that, so far as our records go, the first Christians con- 
centrated not on the teachings or actions, but on the person, of Jesus. 
In the Epistles and the Acts “ the first startling fact is that, right 
up to the First Epistle of John, there is practically no reference or 
appeal whatever made to the actual historic teaching of the Master. .. . 
St. Paul never strengthens his arguments by quoting our Lord’s words, 
nor, so far as we can tell, had he to meet such quotations made by his 
opponents.” The significance of this is obvious: those who desire 
‘a return to the Gospels,” who insist that the Christianity of the 
Churches must be judged, say, by the Sermon on the Mount, may be 
right or wrong; but they are not returning to the theories of the 
earliest Christian communities. The reasonable conclusions from the 
attitude of the Apostolic age to the unique authority of the Church’s 
Founder is that to them, his one essential gift was freedom: the 
Church was to be left without a written constitution, left so as to 
find the truth by friendly discussion and discovery. Mr. Quick is 
one of the younger Anglican theologians, who brings to his study that 
moderation which is often less fortunately shown by his Church in 
matters where violence would be more suitable. Sobriety is welcome 
in the conflicts of religion ; and Mr. Quick is polite, both to orthodox 


and modernist. 
THE CITY 


HE year 1922 was a better period for investments than 
for business generally. In spite of all the talk, eman- 
ating from interested politicians, of improving trade, 

this has been so stagnant that money rates, i.e., the rates of 
interest charged on short loans, have fallen steadily throughout 
the year. At the close of 1921 as much as 6 per cent. was 
charged for day to day money ; last week it was 3} per cent. 
A year ago the official Bank rate was 5 per cent., now it is 3 per 
cent. The average rate of discount on three months’ bills 
during the year 1922 works out at £2 12s. 8d. per cent., which 
is little more than one-half of the average rate during 1921 of 
£5 8s. 1d. per cent. Low money rates almost invariably mean 
higher prices for gilt-edged stocks, and during the year Consols 
rose from 50} to 55}, 5 per cent. War Loan from 923 to 100%, 
4 per cent. Funding Loan from 76} to 85}, and 4 per cent. 
Victory Bonds from 81§ to 88}, while the 3} per cent. Conversion 
Loan rose from 66} to 75. 
* * * 

The fluctuations in other typical securities may be seen from 

the following table : 


End 1921. End 1922. 
London County Council 3% ee 56 oe 65 
Canada 4% 1940-60 -. so i —, 
New South Wales 34% 1930-50 .. 64 es 73 
Great Western Ordinary .. ee 74 +» 108} 
Buenos Aires Western ee ee 554 ee 804 
London Joint City and Mid. Bank 7t ee 8% 
Vickers ° ee ee oe 9 +» 15s. 8d 
Brazil Traction ee ee es 314 ee 474 
Cunard ee ee ee e- 188. 3d. .. 288. Od. 
Gas Light and Coke ee ee 70 oe 944 
Metropolitan Electric oe oe 3} ee 64 
Watney Combe Deferred .. ~» 144} 129( =258) 


Thus far it will be seen that all stocks show an appreciable 
rise, for although the brewery share looks as though it had 
fallen, holders received a bonus of 100 per cent. in stock during 
the year, so that the equivalent price is equal to double that 


shown. 
+ + * 


One can understand the stocks of British public utility under- 
takings having gone up, for the Coalition Government did them 
very well in the way of permitting them to raise charges, or in 
other directions ; but, generally speaking, it is a striking fact 
that in such a year of depression, the ordinary shares of all 
industrial undertakings, with almost the sole exception of oil 
shares, show a sharp rise during the year, from which it would 
appear that the value of the assets of the big industrial and 


trading concerns does not fall similarly to the assets of the 
two or three millions of people unemployed or under-employed. 
End 1921. End 1922. 
J. and P. Coats ee ee 50s. 0d. ** 65s. 6d. 
Fine Cotton Spinners ee 84s. 44d... 41s. 9d. 


John Barker ee ee 84s. 6d. oe 48s. 6d. 
Maypole Dairy Deferred .. 6s. 9d. oe 6s. Od. 
Brunner Mond oe ° 25s. Od. oe 88s. Od. 
Imperial Tobacco .. oe 49s. 6d. oe 73s. 6d. 
J. Lyons and Co. .. ee 24 ee 45 

Salt Union .. oe ee 18s. 9d. oe 20s. 3d. 
De Beers Deferred .. ee 9} oe 138% 

Crown Mines ee ee 35s. 74d... 60s. 74d. 
Shell Transport ° ° 94s. Od. ee 84s. Od. 
Mexican Eagle ee ee 77s. 6d. ee 42s. 6d. 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations .. 26s. Od. oe 33s. 9d. 
Rubber Trust ee ee 16s. Od. ee 23s. 6d. 

* * * 


To complete these comparisons it may be added that the 
number of bankruptcies in Great Britain and Ireland during 
the year 1922 was 7,636, as compared with 5,640 during 1921. 
And if we take the figures for England alone, we find that the 
6,814 people who failed in 1922 (as against 4,943 in 1921) had 
liabilities of £9,765,811, which is not very much in excess of 
the liabilities shown in the corresponding figures for 1921 of 
£9,078,299, but the total assets show a sharp decline, being only 
£3,643,458 in 1922, as against £5,130,461 in 1921. The Coalition 
Government may, therefore, take to its credit the fact that in 
the last year of its reign, unemployment, pauperism, bank- 
ruptcies, honours and stock and share prices increased very 
considerably. Feeling on the Stock Exchange is that business 
is going to be better, and the public is even displaying a tendency 
to buy ordinary shares in industrial undertakings—a thing 
that it may regret. It is different with producers of those 
commodities the prices of which are being adjusted by concerted 
action, and I venture to prophesy considerably higher quotations 
for the better-class shares of tea and rubber-producing companies, 
to which I am inclined to add oil companies, in spite of the depres- 
sion that hangs over that market. A. Emi Davies. 





OOKS.—Drinkwaters’ The Pied Piper, printed for private 
circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the author, {10 ros. ; D ‘waters’ 
Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, {7 1os.; Gautier’s Works “ Mad. de 

Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic » 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, £3 38.; tessence ef 
I , 1891, rst Edit., 308s.; Three Plays for Puritans, rst t., T901, 258.; 
Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kath Carter, rst. Edit., 1912, presentation 
copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Rainbow, 1st Edit., 1915, £5 10s. ; 
Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 2ts.; Wilfred Blunt's, A New Pilgrimage, rst 
Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, rst. Edit. 1 of 150 copies, priceon application. Mum- 
ford’s Oriental Rugs, £2 2s. ; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; 
pre aye Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308.; Whymper’s Travels Amongst Great 
Andes, 1892, 21s. ; Conway’s Alps from End to End, 1895, 258. ; Gotch’s The English 
Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, ist Edition, 
tare, £7 78.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., £12 128., 1902-1915 ; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 3s.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 78. 6d.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
Edition, 138.,; Ruvigny’s Titled —“y | of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 42s., for 6s. ; 
Chesterton's The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, tos. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G, 
Cruikshank, 1826, £10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; Heptameron, 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately pieees, £3 tos. ; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 6s. ; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vois., 
£7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert 
ee extant.—-BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bir- 
ngham. 
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THE HEALING OF THE | 
NATIONS. 


A bruised and suffering world, weary of war and 
longing for peace, calls upon us to help to bind its 
wounds. 

We have desperate problems, but we here do not use 
clay for soap, we do not eat bread made of grass, 
our homes are not laid desolate. 

These things are happening in Russia, where 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and children 
are still counting on our help to save them from 
starvation. 


: One Shilling feeds a child 
= for a week. 


£1 saves a life. = 


Austria is in danger of a collapse and her middle- 
classes are dying. Tuberculosis is spreading 
alarmingly, and the children are the worst sufferers. 


HELP US TO HELP! 


GIFTS OF MONEY earmarked for either country 
should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 
(Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent to 
iy 3 Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 
E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save 
the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” for the Famine 
in Russia. 
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The Emergency Meal. 


Professional or business people, who some- 
times through pressure of work or lack 
of appetite miss a regular meal, find 





an admirable substitute—a complete food 
beverage—very easily digested whilst rich 
in all that is required to maintain 
strength and vitality. It is at once 
palatable, satisfying, and sustaining. 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/3 and 4/6. 


Write for a sample, sent post 
free upon application to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 



































LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


GLAIMS PAID be = - - = = 


£17 ,300 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - = #10,500,008 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Vietoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
aad Rquate hecugieed the Wingtom taneess Matlenal Health 
Insuranee. ARTHUR HENRI. Secretary. 








INDIVIDUAL TOURS TO ALL PARTS. 


Cemplete arrangements made for Independent Travellers. 
Special facilities for obtaining geed steam- 
a> accommodation te and from America. 


THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Reem 7), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Paris: 10 Rue Gallon. New Yoru: 45 West 34th Street. 
Telephone: Museum 2312-3. Telegrams: Wayrravac, Westcent, Lonpon. 


OOKS.—Dictionary of National B ~~ and Supplements, 23 
vols., thin paper, {21; Burton’s Arabian ts, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; 
Voltaire’s Candide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kem *s Handwoven ts, 2 vols., 

illus., {5 5s.; Bain, Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 
vols., £15; Pepys Diary, by Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Ruskin’s Complete Works, 
39 vols., {21; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., £3 138. 6d.; Burgess 
Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately nted, £3 78. 6d.; 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Irving’s mes and Criminals, 
48. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.: Reign of Terror, 2 vols., 553.; 
Li Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 
358. Books wanted (3,000); list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter Prints and 
Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 














Pritt 
PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will the sum 
payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain 
your family? Is your life adequately insured? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
LLL Le alae Lan ben ben nanan nen 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Clese to Row. 
Painted and Decorsted Fursiture, Hand own ee 
Plaited Fek R and Shippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalma 
ws Thibald’” Jeckims and Hand-made Jewellery. 











| THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp .” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


) “The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 


sevelation.”—The Guardian. 
> ee ee ee See eS en 
the hair are ple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
) 217 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1. 











QUALITY 
AND FLAVOUR 





OURNVILLE COCOA wo: wom 


See the name “ CADBURY” on every piece 


of Chocolate 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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SCHOOLS 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
ae house in connection.—Princi cipals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Misses 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
January 24th Sicily and S. Italy. se days, 89 gus. 


February 19th Algeria-Tunisia 3 days. 115 gus. 
February 19th —_ March 28th Italian Cities. ~ days. 98 guns. 
— Morocco, Spain. Autumn: India. 


. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 





‘ I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

pi young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 

wanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons ven in Dalcroze 

Burhythenies Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoitis and the Misses 
ILLE. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
gg ——T7 study. Special — 


as members of 
for the Universities. 


to health and physical development. 
qualified sta stad. 1 principal | TuEopora E. Ga 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
ber py including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 
The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
“TMaowse BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lans- 
Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
in this College to become Teachers of _——— The Course of 
extends over 3 and includes Educational Medical Gymnastics on the 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For apply SECRETARY. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Solaire itera, Sis Cur, atin, es Bed 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 








iH 





community; to encourage by means of Literature, A Music, 

end of every ption ; to increase resource and initiative by 
pr work such as e ng and Poultry- ing. The girls will be 

for the Universi jon for advanced work in Music 
or Fees, inclusive of Eurh: tion, ing, Cookery and al) such 
Se 3 eS girl’s educa 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea oad bon grove coll. hause is delightfully situated 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, a ae 
on Montessori lines; no uniferm req 
no extras ;. happy individual work 1 afew recei 
Mamesous pooteationsl salaseaee on appiiention to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VW BODIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROzZB EURHYTBEMICS TAUGHT. 





CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEBLB. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 5 to 12 years. Special pote cee given to 0 
___ few boarders.—Apply to the Principal, Manor Jnor Cottage, Aldridge, S 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND -—- from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. Tf 1 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered Co-educa wy Ve ee 
of en yee much outdoor work. Tennis courts and ying-field undes con- 
struction eadmaster : er: JosEra _Wicxstgeep, M.A. (Oxon.). 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and N: Boys received from 7 to years of Th 
fee is strictly inclusi eabve,—Bosapeates from Headmaster ie. ” - , 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 


-Sea) me Kk to 8, and ge 
the parents are abroad. Sim natural, ha A life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the of the South Sune ond Gn Gileutes fem the sen. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School, 


BROTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on educational ma 
of oo than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpgn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, os 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
S*,.& GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
Stent guemest im a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages o ane, Sar home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
oo = ny situa its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day- boarders. Fees from a £9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College 


LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—F or 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


RS VIVENDI LEAGUE.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL will Jecture 
on the 16th, at Southport, and on the 15th, at Stockpert, upon “‘A New 
Principle in Health and Education.’ 
































REFORMED INNS. 


AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Senptation, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum a 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 
P.R.H.A., Lt 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


George’s House, 193, “Regent Street, W. 1. 











OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res, 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASS SOURNE.—Vagstation Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocErs 
(Cookery diploma). 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description inte tly and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


A Srmces MSS., PLAYS, &c., ene: Be and fromptly ty] typed b by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxre, 1 




















"aa eee AND DUPLICATING of ony description 
carefully and ae sees at home.—Miss Nancy McFaRr_ans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, 


A= MSS. and articles neatly typed. Expert and prompt 
work. Strict confidence observed. Write for quotations.—IincoLN Typr- 
WRITING SERVICE, 60, Bailgate, Lincoln. 








TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


enfimen 


AMPSTEAD.—Furnished double-bedroom and_ sitting-room; 
in private house; quiet and sunny; gas and electric light; mear Tube. Break- 
fast if required.— Box 835, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


ADY OFFERS Entrance Floor of her upper Maisonette in Lexham 
Gardens, as Furnished Flat; 1 large sitting-room, 1 large and 1 small bed- 
rooms, kitchen, w.c. and large cupboard. Use of bath geyser, telephone, 

gas fires, electric light. Low rent for long let to suitable tenant. Or would let 
2 floors making 6 rooms and offices. Servant can remain.—Apply Box 832, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WO WRITERS want Isolated House, far from all other houses, 
Furnished, for six months or longer. Within one hour of London.—State 
terms and conveniences, Box 833, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T° LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
Central heating ; modern sanitation ; good water; pure dry air; no fo 
Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. —, 
decorated throughout. Large double yt em ony vacant. Gas fires 

constant hot water. cuisine. Partial tite Box 765, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UTHORS.—Wanted Collections of Original Poems for publication 
in small volume form. New talent specially sought.—Write MOoRLAND, 
Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Established 1905. 


























ELFARE-WORKER (Lady) seeks Position in Industrial 
Works, in or near London. Highly recommended.—Box 834, NEw STATES- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





O LYRIC WRITERS.—Musical Settings undertaken for approved 
Original Verses suitable for immediate publication as songs.—Write to 
BERTRAM CHEVALIER, Music Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. 


| |p RRRaRY WORK enpestly typed.—A. V. WaLsBy, 64 Victoria 


Avenue, East Ham, E. 6 








Bex PLATES. Original designs.—Write for Qetate to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 


Ww for descriptive 
— COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. rite for scriptive ~), 








send garments for free estimate. —Lonpon TuRNING Co. 
ep Dewan Part Road, London, E.5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Publishes by the Sraresman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
Kingsway, London, W .C.2. 
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